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Cats and Kids 


Retired college George 
jacob Keller has gotten himself a new 
job—he’s a lion trainer with the cir- 
cus. (Photo at right.) The 62-year-old 
Columbia Teachers College graduate— 
who taught nearly 30 years at State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa.—re- 
ports that it’s a 
teach animals than people 

Cats, he says, are 
tive than 90 per cent of the kids.” For 
whole lot more 


protesso1 


whole lot easier to 


“more coopera- 
one thing, cats are a 
obedient—“they have respect for you.” 
But with children, once they realize 
they can put you on the spot, they will 
take every advantage. 

Of course, teaching youngsters gave 
Keller a lot more personal 
satisfaction. Unfortunately, he muses, a 
teacher—whose work affects future gen- 
erations—is worth only a fifth as much 
as an animal trainer. 


Protessor 


Robinson Honored 


M. R. Robinson, president and pub- 
lisher of Scholastic Magazines, has 
been chosen to be 1959 recipient of 
the National Art Materials Trade Asso- 


ciation’s annual award for “his outstand- 


Fabian Bachrach 
M. R. Robinson of Scholastic Maga- 


zines has been chosen for art award 
by National Art Marterials Trade Assn. 


The New York Times 


Former college professor George Jacob Keller is now a lion tamer for the circus. 
“It's a deplorable truth,” he says, “but teaching human beings—and the 
results there are the future generation—is worth only one-fifth as much as 
teaching animals, which results in but a few minutes of entertainment.” 


ing contributions to developing and en- 
couraging interest in the fine arts in 
America.” (See photo at left.) 

A plaque was presented to Mr. 
Robinson in New York May 5 during 
the association’s annual convention. It 
praised him for bringing “to millions 
of American youths a deeper under- 
standing and appreciation of the fine 
arts. The Scholastic Art Awards now 
reach out through the entire nation 
encouraging and stimulating students to 
take up art in virtually all of its varied 
and rewarding forms. Your advance- 
ment of every form of art is a tri- 
umphant cultural achievement which 
inspires millions of our citizens.” 

Previous recipients of the award: 
President Eisenhower, Time Inc.’s edi- 
tor Henry Luce, movie director John 
Huston, actor and art collector Vincent 
Price, Encyclopaedia Britannica editor 
Walter Yust, and editor Gerold Frank. 


Countdown at DAVI 


American education must be placed 
in orbit, but that doesn’t mean that it 
should merely go around in circles. 

This is the contention of Dean 
Lindley J. Stiles of the Univ. of Wis- 
consin’s School of Education. 

Stiles addressed the annual meeting 
in Seattle of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction. This educational or- 
ganization which consists of the nation’s 
leading audio-visual educators is a divi- 
sion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

In his major address at the DAVI 
convention Stiles declared: 

“If we are sufficiently creative and 
courageous to ‘shoot for the moon’ edu- 
cationally as we are now doing me- 
chanically, education may be raised to 
its proper orbit of excellence required 
by the space age.” To accomplish this, 


National Film and F ilmstrip Awards Issue 





New DAVI officers are (L-R): James 
Finn, Univ. of So. California, president- 
elect; Walter Bell, Atlanta (Ga.) schools, 
president; and James J. McPherson, 
Wayne State University, vice-president 


the Wisconsin educator asserted, “edu- 
cational leaders must prepare for dra- 
matic developments in school programs 
comparable to those in the fields of 
fission and satellite 

Three Stiles 
the future 
universality 


projec tion 
iid, will affect 
American 


factors 


course oft educa 


] } 
tion: excellence and 


economy 


How to achieve mass education eco- 


») 


nomically without sacrificing quality: 


Only one wav—basic research. Business 


and industry invest from 5-15 per cent 
of total operating budget on research. 
Five per cent of the educational budget 
about $500.000,000 a 


would be yeal 


Just What Goes On 
at Tangley Oaks? 


As publishers of books for the educa- 
tion of children, we feel that our obli- 
gations and responsibilities transcend 
those of most commercial enterprises. 


THE STUDY OF WEATHER 
A Sixth Grade Elementary 
Science Project 
Weather is one of the ele- 
mentary science subjects 
taught at our Tangley Oaks 
Summer Laboratory School 
to aid us in preparing arti- 
cles for the American Edu- 

cator Encyclopedia. 

Today’s boys and girls 
find the study of Weather 
so interesting that we have 
prepared a separate, com- 
plete Weather kit to aid 
teachers seeking help on 
this subject. 


FREE 


Write for your copy of this 
helpful Weather Kit. It is 
yours for the asking. 


Wonderland of Knowledge 


Here at Tangley Oaks, far from the 
city’s turmoil, we are able to conduct 
activities not normally associated with 
publishing—unusual activities which 
contribute to the making of better and 
still better books. 
maintain our own summer laboratory 
school on our own wooded acres. 

This, with the cooperation of neigh- 
boring school systems, enables us to 
follow a year-round pre-testing pro- 
gram of ideas and illustrations under a 
wide variety of classroom situations. 


For example, we 


TANGLEY OAKS 


Educational Center 
Publisher's House, Loke Bluff, ill. 


Dedicated to the Creation of Better Books 


American Educator ia 
© My Book House 


Picturesque Tale of Progress ¢ Book Trails 
Journeys Through Bookland © World Topics Year Book 


But only about $10,000,000 is being 


spent each year on educational re- 
search from all sources—public as well 
If the money spent on all 
United States during 
the past half century were to be rep- 
resented by the Empire State Building 


the amount allocated to educational re- 


as private 
research In the 


contrast, would not consti- 
than 


education of 


search, in 
tute more 
The 


said, will demand excellence 


a single brick 
Stiles 
in teach- 


tomorrow, 
ing. “This requirement may be ex- 
pected to challenge all teachers. It will 
loom as a threat to many, particularly 
those taken their 
casually and who may still be using 
19th century instructional procedures.” 


who have mission 


who have relied on lec- 
without A-\ 
vitalize and enrich their classes, “now 
find virtually expendable 
with the advent of television teaching.” 

The “new frontiers ahead” for DAVI 


address by 


Teachers 


tures alone, devices to 


themselves 


subject of an 
Charles F. Schuller, director of the au- 
dio-visual center of Michigan State 
Univ., and out-going DAVI president 

These frontiers, Schuller 
>The need to work more closely with 


was the 


said, are: 
other professional organizations in ed- 
ucation to solve basic problems 

>The “great need” for seeing to it that 
the National Defense Education Act is 
“made to work and work successfully.” 
mAnd, “most of all, that we recognize 
that we are in changing times and that, 
if we are to continue to do justice to 
our protession and to the young people 
for which it we are going to 
have to work outside of the classroom 
as well as in it and extend our influ- 
ence into those legislative bodies on 
which so much of the future of edu- 
cation depends.” 


exists, 


Text Request 


A request to textbook publishers that 
they include pictures of “non-white in- 


dividuals” in their illustrations of the 
American scene has been made by the 
Board of Superintendents, highest pro- 
fessional body in the city school system. 

The board, which is composed of the 
city's superintendents 
and the of Schools, 
urged that appropriate recognition be 
given to the roles of Negroes and other 
non-white groups in the nation’s social 
added that identi- 
made only when 


nine associate 


Superintendent 


structure. It racial 
fication should be 
necessary. 

For example, the board said that 
Negroes could be shown in their roles 
in society, industry, or the professions, 
without identifying them as Negroes 
Common illustrations, it was said, now 
depict such Booker T. 
Washington or cotton pickers. 

The superintendents said they were 


extremes as 
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Bell & Howell “Specialist” projects slides or 
filmstrips brilliantly...even in semi-daylight! 


The brilliant “750 Specialist” is 
specifically designed for today’s 
brighter classrooms. The unique 
750-watt lamp throws more light 
than any comparable projector 
—a full 950 lumens—enough light 
for brilliant showings even in 
semi-daylight! But illumination 
is only part of the story: 


@ The housing is rugged die-cast alu- 
minum. Unusually strong but light, 
it weighs only 914, lbs. without case. 
® Highly versatile, it projects single 
and double frame filmstrips or 2 x 2 
slides . . . easily converts for auto- 
matic slide projection. 

® The filmstrip moves on scratch- 
proof ceramic tracks .. . nothing 
touches the picture area. 

@ A powerful 5” fan assures cool op- 
eration, hour after hour. 


> Bell «© Howell 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


@ Specially designed “smooth focus” 
lens gives razor sharp picture. 

e@ A metal instruction plate is perma 
nently mounted on projector. 

@ Costs only $129.50 with “air-flow” 
case and slide changer. 500-watt 
“Specialist” multi-purpose projector, 
$89.95. 


Write for private showing 
Gentlemen 

I would very much like to see how the 
*‘Specialist’’ performs in our classroom. 
Please arrange a demonstration 


NAME 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 

a STATE 


Write Bell & Howell, 7118 McCormick Road 
Chicago 45, Illinois 
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making the view of our 


system s 


request “in 


school large varied student 


population” and because of the sys- 
tem’s “commitment to a policy and pro- 
gram of integration.’ 


Whether the 


produce results will depend largely on 


board's request will 
the individual textbook publishers 

Dr. Austin J. McCattrey, executive 
secretary of the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute, commented 

‘The A.T.P.I. 


upon its member publishers a decision 


can in no Way impose 


concerning what appears in the books 
The Institute 
can, however, serve to advise the pub- 


they provide the schools 
lishing companies of requests for 
change in textbook content that may 
be presented to it. 

“With respect to the 
the N.Y.C. Board of Superintendents, 
[ shall immediately inform our mem- 
bers of the action and urge that they 
give it serious consideration. I know 
that the publishers both appreciate 
and are sympathetic to the problem 
which the board has pointed up in its 
resolution.” 


On Right Track? 


The “four-track” grouping plan, in- 
troduced three years ago in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., public schools, is speeding 
the education growth of most students. 

So reports Dr. Carl F. Hansen, Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Schools. He 
termed the growth “startling” in many 


resolution by 


respects 

Under the four-track high 
school students are grouped by ability 
into tour 
preparatory, 


system, 


categories honors, college 


general education, and 
basic education. 

Hansen based his comments on an 
analysis of the results of standardized 
achievement tests given to 2,481 stu- 
dents in this year’s graduating class 

These students were freshmen when 
the multiple track plan was started.) 

On the basis of the Iowa achieve- 
ment tests, here is how the students 
on the various tracks fared: 


>The honors students, who were ex- 
pected to merely retain their relative 
high national ranking, exceeded most 
Although their natural 
science score (89) was unchanged, on 
the social concepts test they registered 
a four-point gain trom previous score of 
89. In a test on correctness of expres- 
sion, average score rose from 92 to 96 


expectations 


>The regular college preparatory group 
recorded even greater gains. Here the 
score on social concepts rose from 56 
to 71 in three years, and on correct- 
ness of expression from 69 to 74. The 
natural science however, fell 
from 66 to 60. 


score, 


>The general education group showed 


the 

things* 

that 

have 

been 

going 

on 

at 
churchill-wezxler 
film 


productions! 


*such as Treasures of the Earth 





Does $24 a day plus benefits sound good to you? 
No wonder! It’s a lot more than most people get. 

Well, $24 a day is average pay for steel- 
workers. That makes American steelworkers 
just about the best paid industrial workers any- 
where in the world. 

But $24 is only part of it. 

In addition to their wages they get a package 
of benefits costing the steel companies another 
$4.78 a day on the average. They get: 

---up to 344 weeks vacation pay. 

--.seven paid holidays. 

+--pensions after retirement. 

«»-pay during jury service. 

---Supplemental unemployment benefits 

where state laws permit. 








.-- life insurance. 

-..Sick and accident benefits for 26 weeks. 

--- Surgical insurance and 120-day 

hospitalization. 

The companies pay full costs of all benefits 
except the last three, in which employees share 
the cost. 

A top union official who addressed the 1958 
Convention of the Steelworkers’ Union said this: 


“Now, listen to me. Hear me now! This (rise 
in minimum pay since 1953) represents an 
increase of close to 48 percent. In the same 
period the cost of living has risen by a little 
more than 8 percent.” 


“And we got 48!” 


No question, wages and benefits in steel have 
been rising sharply. In fact, in virtually every 
industry they have risen much faster than the 
nation’s productive efficiency has risen. That’s 
one reason for the inflation which cuts the 
buying power of your dollar. 


‘ 


This message is being brought to you by 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


as a member of the 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


hospital, or other institutional or commercial 
building, you should be interested in Republic’s 


American management continuously exercises 
ingenuity in developing longer lasting products, 


which eventually save the public money. Republic 
Steel, for instance, now coats steel pipe and tub- 
ing with plastic to resist corrosion better. Trade 
name of this exciting new product is Republic 
X-Tru-Coart. If you are associated with school, 


Vision-Vent® Wall Panels made by the Truscon 
Division. Other building products with interest- 
ing economy stories are: Truscon Color-Finished 
Windows; Truscon Steel Joists; Truscon Steel 
Doors assembled with frames. 
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increased scores in the three test areas 
social concepts, from 26 to 33; natural 
sciences, from 29 to 30; and correct 
ness of expression, from 39 to 45 


»The basic education group, for less 
able students, showed decreases on all 
scores. The social conc epts score 
dropped from 16 to 10; natural science 
from 19 to 17; 
pression from 20 to 14 

But Hansen had an explanation for 


the lower scores 


and correctness of ex 


“These students are simply slow 


learners and have been all their lives 


The longer they stay in school the 


farther they drop behind the average 
The important thing is that they stay in 
school and are that much _ better 


equipped for adult life 


More Math 


High school mathematics programs 
have come to be regarded by some 
educators as “layer cakes’—a_ collec 
ytten unrelated 


tion of separate 


courses piled one on top of the other 

Moreover, traditional high school 
programs consist largely of mathe- 
matics developed over 300 years ago 
and put into essentially its present form 
at the turn of the century 

Against this backdrop, the College 
Entrance Examination Board more than 
three vears ago appointed a Commis- 
sion on Mathematics. Assignment: work 
out a program of math instruction for 
college-capable” students 

Late last month, the Commission re- 
leased its proposed Program for College 
Preparatory Mathematics 

Major recommendation: “college ca- 
pable” students in high school should 
take a minimum of three years of math 
ind as many as possible should take 
four vears 

According to the COIMMISSION mod- 
ern math programs should include 
Strong preparation for college math 
at the level of calculus and analvtic 
geometry 
Incorporation with plane geometry of 


some coordinate geometry, and essen 


1809 — Lincoln Sesquicentennial — 1959 


one 


/CMUNOIS} 











Be (a6 Socks: 
s sein BRE z 


LINCOLN'S HOME, SPRINGREED 


A vacation visit to the Land of Lincoln will give you 
new insight to the background of the immortal 
president. You'll also discover scenic delights as 
well as the rich legacy of history. 


Write for information to 


Illinois Departmental Information Service 


Capitol, Springfield, Illinois 


William G. Stratton, Governor 





geometry and space 


tials of solid 


perception. 
Understanding of the nature and role 
of deductive reasoning—in algebra, as 
well as in geometry. 
Introduction in the eleventh grade of 
fundamental trigonometry—centered on 
coordinates, vectors, complex numbers. 
>Emphasis in the twelfth grade on ele- 
mentary functions (polynomial, expo- 
nential, circular). 
> Additional alternative units for the se- 
nior year: either introductory probabil- 
ity or an introduction to modern algebra. 
For copy of report, send $1 to CEEB, 
c/o Educational Testing Service, Box 
592, Princeton, N. ] 


In Brief 


&Scholastic Teacher's 10th annual Na- 
tional Film and Filmstrip Awards pres- 
entation ceremony will be held this 
week, on Thursday, May 7, at the 
Gotham Hall Ballroom, New York City. 
Guest speaker will be Richard Griffith, 
curator of the Museum of Modern Art 
Film Library. His subject: “Educational 
Motion Pictures as an Art Form.” 


New York City’s teachers will get pay 
increases “in the neighborhood” of $300 
next year—but it will probably mean 
increases in class size, too. So reports 
school superintendent John J. Theobald, 
following a budget meeting at City 
Hall. In order to finance a $15,000,000 
program of pay hikes—including the 
raising of minimum salaries to $4,500 
a vear—the city will have to hire 900 
fewer new teachers next fall. (The 
present city minimum is $4,000 an- 
nually.) Last month’s scheduled one- 
day work stoppage by the New York 
Teachers Guild (A.F.T.) was called off 


>The Hungarian Communist newspape: 
Koezneveles complains that a huge ma- 
jority of Hungarian youngsters prefet 
Robin Hood as their ideal over such 
obvious heroes as Marx and Lenin 


President Eisenhower is still looking 
for a chairman of his proposed Com- 
mittee on National Goals. Two educa- 
tors—Lawrence Kimpton of the Univ. 
of Chicago and James L. Morrill of the 
Univ. of Minnesota—have had to turn 
thumbs down on the offer because they 
couldn't get leaves of absence. 


PAn amended version of the Murray- 
Metcalf bill to provide Federal aid for 
school construction and teachers’ sal- 
aries has been approved by the House 
general education subcommittee. The 
cut-down version would provide a total 
of $4.400.000.000 in Federal aid over 
the next four years. The original Mur- 
ray-Metcalf Bill would have provided 
$1,100,000,000 for the first year, and 
would have built this up in the next 
four vears to $4,700,000,000 annually 








TI 
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Scholastic Teacher’s 10th Annual 





Film and Filmsti 
AWARDS 


By VERA FALCONER 


S$ HOLASTIC TEACHER is happy _ listed on this page and the pages im- 
to announce the winners in its 10th mediately following. Film winners—in 
innual National Film and Filmstrip both information and sponsored divi- 
Awards program. Filmstrip winners are — sions—are listed starting on page 10-T. 





Life’s Art of Vincent Van Gogh, repro- 
duced courtesy Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, from Samuel Lewisohn bequest. 


~ » 4 $ < 
Scientists have found that cosmic 
rays bombard earth with atom- 
smashing force. 





Story of The Geophysical Year won spe- 
cial award for the New York Times. 
Part of strip covers cosmic ray story. 


THE FOLLOWING filmstrips were 
selected by a nationwide panel of 
audio-visual education leaders as the 
top releases of the year. (Because of the 
close vote in some categories, Scholastic 
Teacher is listing immediate runners-up 
as “meritorious.” ) 


Filmstrips for Grades 3-6 
Outstanding 


Bird Study Group: five color film- 
strips, 40-45 frs. each. Produced and 
distributed by Row, Peterson and Co. 

Elementary Science Series #6: seven 
B&W filmstrips. Produced by Centron 
Corp. for Young America. Distributed 
by McGraw-Hill. 

Insects Around Us: five color film- 
strips abt. 25 frs. each. Produced and 
distributed by the Jam Handy Organ 
ization. 

Learning to Use Maps: six color film 
strips, abt. 48 frs. each. Produced by 
William P. Gottlieb Associates. Distrib 
uted by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 

Using Good English: six color film 
strips. Produced and distributed by th 
EBF American Authors series deals with six great writers, including Longfellow. Society for Visual Education 
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Walt Disney Adventure Stories: eight 


color filmstrips, abt. 50 frs. each. Pro 
duced by EBP in cooperation with 
Walt Disney Productions. Distributed 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Meritorious 
Animal Friends: four color filmstri 
Produced and distributed by the Societ 


for Visual Education 

Millions of Cats: 44 frs., B&W. Pro 
duced and distributed by the Westo 
Woods Studio 


The Red Carpet: fifty-six frs., color 
Produced and distributed by the Wes 
ton Woods Studio 

Walt Disney Fantasy Stories: eight 
color filmstrips, abt. 50 frs. each. Pro- 
duced by EBF in cooperation with 
Walt Disney Productions. Distributed 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


Filmstrips for Grades 7-12 
Outstanding 


film 


ind 


American Authors: six B&W 
strips, abt. 51 frs. each. Produced 
distributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 

The Art of Vincent Van Gogh: 70 frs 
color. Produced and distributed by Life 
Filmstrips. 

The Civil War: eight color filmstrips 





ibt. 50 frs. each. Produced and dis- 
tributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 


Heroes of Greek Mythology: six color 
filmstrips. Produced and distributed by 
Jam Handy 

The Supreme Court: 
B&W. A Neu 
filmstrip produced by Filmfax 
uted by the New York 

World Around Us: International Geo- 
physical Year: 56 frs.. BkW. A Neu 
York Times filmstrip produced by Film 
Distributed by the New York 


Justice Under 
York Time s 
Distrib 


Law: 55 frs 


Times 


tax 
Times 


Meritorious 


Africa—Explosive Continent: 60 frs 


B&W. A New York Times filmstrip 
produced by Filmfax. Distributed by 
the New York Times 


Lincoln and Douglas: The Years of 
Decision: 46 frs., color. Produced and 
distributed by 
Materials. 

Maps and How to Use Them: ten 
color filmstrips. Produced and distrib- 
Museum Extension Service. 

Physics for Today: nine color film 
strips. Produced and distributed by the 
Society for 


Note: Addresses of distributors 
appear on pages 16-T and 18-T.) 


Enrichment Teaching 


uted by 


Visual Education. 





HEROES of 





Complete series: $32.75 


6 Filmstrips in Color 
169 Lighted Pictures 


For Later Elementary, 
Junior & Senior High 


Literature and 
Language Arts 


Oo HT &® W ND 


. Ulysses in the Cave of the Cyclops 
. Jason and the Golden Fleece 

. The Golden Apples of Hesperides 

. Orpheus and Eurydice 

. Pegasus and Bellerophon 


. Daedalus and Icarus 


Individual filmstrips: $5.75 


Je YAM HANDY Qeyangator 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 

















The Civil War Series of eight filmstrips 
took top award for EBF. Above, still 
features Gen. Sherman’s march to sea. 


These nine men - the Supreme Court - 
inal say on what the law is. 


it i 
a 


a e& @a Me 


How The Supreme Court works is shown 
in New York Times filmstrip, which 
touches on current issues facing court. 


Aste cates 


By adding s to 2 singular nou 
(like boy), we can form the p oun (boys 
SVE’s filmstrips on Using Good English 
deal with plurals, sentence structure, 
punctuation, when to use capitals. 





“Cyclops, the gods 
have punished you for your i 


Then Ulysses shouted, 


Ulysses vs. Cyclops in Jam Handy’s 
Heroes of Greek Mythology series. Other 


| Strips are on Hercules, Jason, Pegasus. 














One day Sue and Betty find a caterpillar 
on milkweed leaves 





Jam Handy’s Insects Around Us series 
covers friendly and enemy _ insects; 
life; homes; and ways of protection. 








This weed incloses its seed in a shaker- 
top pod. When the wind blows, the 
pod is tipped and the seeds shake out. 

30 











Young America’s Elementary Science Se- 
ries #6 deals with seed distribution, 
chemical changes in nature, conservation. 





Peter Pan is one of the Walt Disney Adventure Stories on EBF-produced strips. 





| “INsects AROUND Us” 


5 Filmstrips in Color 
| 106 Lighted Pictures 
a 





















Five color filmstrips comprise Row, Peter- | 
son Bird Study Group, on _ habits, | 
habitat, environment, instinct, drives. | 






p> Finding Out About Insects 
> Insect Homes 

* How Do Insects Protect Themselves? 

> Our Insect Enemies and Insect Friends 


> Collecting Insects Complete Series $24.50 
Individual Filmstrips $ 5.75 


Order from 


J /7 ~ Pons, y FP 
EBF series Learning to Use Maps gets / "é JAM HANDY (frgarizaMore 
down to basics of map reading, covers 
how to read data on different map types. 











2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11 Michigan 
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National 
Film 
Awards 


Here are the outstanding 


SCHOLASTIC 


FILM 





releases of the year— 


for grades 3 through 12 


HE FOLLOWING were selected by 
audio-visual education leaders as the 
outstanding information and sponsored 
film releases of the year Immediate 
runners-up are listed as “meritorious.” 


Information Films for Grades 3-6 
Outstanding 


Alice In Wonderland: 78 mins.., 
Produced and distributed by Walt Dis- 
ney Productions. 

Animals and Their Homes: 11 mins.. 
B&W. A Young America Film produced 
by Centron Corp. Distributed by Mc 
Graw-Hill. 

The Camel Who Took a Walk: 6 
mins., color or B&W. Produced and dis 
tributed by Weston Woods Studio 


( olor 





Bell System’s Unchained Goddess tells 
story of where the weather comes from. 


Christmas on Grandfather's Farm: 21 
mins. Produced and distributed by Cor- 
onet Films. 

Puss in Boots: 16 mins., B&W. Pro- 
duced by the Diehl Brothers. Distrib- 
uted by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Treasures of the Earth: 11 mins., 
color or B&W. Produced and distri 
buted by Churchill-Wexler. 

A Trip to the Moon: 16 mins., color 
or B&W. Produced by EBF. 

The Woodpecker Gets Ready for 
Winter: 9 mins., color or B&W. Pro- 
duced and distributed by Moody. 


Meritorious 


Behind the Scenes at the Supermar- 
ket: 11 mins., color or B&W. Produced 





without charge 


position and 





AN INVITATION TO PREVIEW 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER AWARD WINNING FILMS 


HOW WE EXPLORE SPACE 


1% reels, $150 color only 


jr. and sr. high science film 


LIFE ON A DEAD TREE 
1 reel, $100 color, $50 b/w 


elementary-jr. high life science film 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
AT THE SUPERMARKET 


1 reel, $110 color, $55 b/w 


elementary community study film 


Preview prints and catalogue available 
Please 


name 


(EA FILM ASSOCIATES OF CALIFORNIA 


11014 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD, 


indicate your 


of school system. 


LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 
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Twentieth Century series of films won 
award for Prudential Insurance Co. 


and distributed by Film Associates of 
California. 

Children of Scotland: 15 mins., color 
or B&W. Produced and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Founding of Jamestown: 17 mins., 
color. Produced and distributed by Her- 
bert Millington Productions. 

Herds West: 12% mins., color or 
B&W. Produced and distributed by 
Avalon Daggett Productions. 

The Jamestown Colony (1607 through 
1620): 16 mins., color or B&W. Pro- 
duced and distributed by Coronet Films. 

Kittens: Birth and Growth: 11 mins., 
color or B&W. Produced by Charles 
Betts and Virginia Lawrensen. Distrib- 
uted by Bailey Films. 

Life of a Philippine Family: 11 mins., 
color or B&W. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Coronet Films. 

Life on a Dead Tree: 10 mins., color 
or B&W. Produced and distributed by 
Film Associates of California. 

Microscopic Life: The World of the 
mins., B&W. Produced 
and distributed by Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tanica Films. Microphotography by Dr. 
Anna Matzner. 


Information Films for Grades 7-12 
Outstanding 


Adelie Penquins of the Antarctic: 
20 mins., color or B&W. Produced by 
the New York Zoological Society. Dis- 
tributed by McGraw-Hill. 

Asexual Reproduction: 10 mins., color 
or B&W. Produced and distributed by 
Indiana Univ. 

Chaucer’s England: 30 mins., color 
or B&W. Produced and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Nightmare in Red: 54 mins., B&W. 
Produced by National Broadcasting Co. 
Distributed by McGraw-Hill. 

Russia: 24 mins., color. Produced 
and distributed by International Film 
Foundation. 


Meritorious 
Albert Schweitzer: 80 mins., color or 
B&W. Produced by Jerome Hill. Dis- 
tributed by Contemporary Films. 
Art in the Western World: 30 mins., 
color. Produced by EBF with the co- 
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Life of the Molds, shows 
reproduction of spores. 


Pfizer film, 
growth and 


operation of the National Gallery of 
Art. Distributed by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 

How We Explore Space: 14 mins., 
color or B&W. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Film Associates of California. 

Marriage and Family Living Series: 
14-20 mins. each, B&W. 
Distrib- 


three films, 
Produced by Crawley Films. 


uted by McGraw-Hill. 


Sponsored Films 
Outstanding 
Life of the Molds: 21 mins., color. 
Sponsored by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Produced by Affiliated Films. Distrib- 
uted by McGraw-Hill. 
The Mayflower Story: 25 mins., color. 








Mad tea party is a feature of Disney's 
gay and colorful Alice in Wonderland. 


Sponsored by The Aero Mayflower 
Transit Co. Produced by Paul Alley 
Productions. Distributed by Modern 
Talking Picture Service. 

St. Lawrence Power Project: 28 mins., 
color. Sponsored by the Power Author- 
ity of the State of New York. Produced 
by John Bransby Productions. Distrib- 
uted by Association Films. 

The Strange Case of the Cosmic 
Rays: 59 mins., color. Produced by 
Frank Capra Productions. Sponsored 
and distributed by The Bell System. 

Tahiti, Islands Under the Wind: 28 
mins., color. Produced by Henry Strauss 
Productions. Sponsored and distributed 
by Pan American World Airways. 
(Continued on page 16-T) 








Internat’! Film Foundation takes honors 
for study of Soviet system in Russia. 








St. Lawrence Power Project gets film 
treatment by Power Authority of N. Y. 














FLY NOW 





MIAMI-RIO 
BUENOS AIRES 


*480°° 


45 day round trip-tourist excursion fare 













on luxurious Radar Equipped Super H Constellations 


VISIT 6 SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 







VENEZUELA, TRINIDAD, BRAZIL, PARAGUAY, URUGUAY, ARGENTINA 











NAME 





ee 


See booming Caracas— Polyglot 
Trinidad — beautiful, romantic 
Rio — modern, busy Sao Paulo, 
alluring Montevideo, and cosmo- 
politan Buenos Aires. Have your 
holiday in the exciting land of 
constant change. See beautiful 
Manaos literally leaping out of 
the jungle. FREE STOPOVERS. 
Make your reservations today 
for the trip of a lifetime. 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


fe 


= FFL... 


SOUTH AMERICA’S LARGEST AIRLINES 






LIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


REAL AIRLINES 
244 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami, Fiorida i 


PLEASE SEND FURTHER INFORMATION TO: 








STATE 





city 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR CONTACT THE REAL OFFICE NEAREST YOU: 
NEW YORK: Transcontinental SA, 666 Fifth Ave. JU 6-5200 


CHICAGO: 576 S. Michigan Ave. HA 7-5944 


WASHINGTON: 
MIAMI: 244 Biscayne Bivd. FR 74-6139 FR 4-6130 
NEW ORLEA 


ios ANGELES: 9870-A Wilshire ave. Beverly Hills, CR 1-5701 BR 2-2188 


‘i 

Fs 

3 ADDRESS : 
& 


1 Transcontinental S.A., 1006 Connecticut Ave. ME 8-6543 
DALLAS 


1929 Commerce St. LA 1-4778 
NS: 110 Internationa/ Trade Mart JA 5-2396 











m7 a year in May, Scholastic Magazines entertain 
the members of their Editorial Advisory Boards for 


in important two-day conference. This year the confer- 
ence will be held on May 16-17, at the Scholastic offices, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 

At these annual meetings, the contents of all our class- 
room magazines for the past year are evaluated, and 
editorial programs and problems for the coming year 
are thoroughly discussed. The entire editorial staff par- 
ticipates, and our editors and writers profit immensely 
by the wisdom and experience of our advisers. Many 
policies adopted by our editors grow out of suggestions 
from our advisers and the stimulating discussions that 
they initiate. 

Our eight classroom 
members on their Editorial Advisory Boards—five each 
for World Week, Senior Practical English, 
Junior Scholastic, NewsTime, Explorer, Literary Caval- 
cade, and Co-ed. The majority of our board members 


magazines have a total of 40 


S¢ holasti 


are classroom teachers of English, social studies, home 
economics, or elementary grades. Others are subject 
supervisors in city school systems, curriculum authori- 
ties, principals, or professors from university schools 
of education. Board members represent every section of 
the U.S. 

Approximately half the members retire each year, in 
order to maintain continuity from one vear to the next 
and to provide a constant flow of fresh ideas and in- 
terests. 

Later, on June 13, the executives of Scholastic Maga- 
zines also meet with the members of the National Ad- 
visory Council. This group, composed of leading school 
administrators, city superintendents, and high school 
principals, considers general problems of publication 
policy from the standpoint of administration. 


JOHN E. CLARKE is instructor in Citizenship Educa- 
tion at the Fairport (N. Y.) Central School. He is also 
president of the Fairport Teachers Association. A native 
of Rochester, N. Y., Mr. Clarke served in the U. S. Air 
Force during World War II. He is a graduate of Col 
gate University (1949 
Science. Mr. Clarke has done graduate work in school 
administration at the University of Rochester. 


where he majored in Social 


JACK B. HILDRETH is head of the Social Studies De- 
partment at Valparaiso (Indiana) High School. A grad- 
uate of the University of Indiana, Mr. Hildreth has 
been teaching for the past eight years. At present he is 
completing requirements for an M.S. degree at Indiana 





World Week’s Advisory Board 





John E. Clarke 





Jack B. Hildreth Stella Kern 





Jack B. Pringle 


Virginia A. Luker 


University. Mr. Hildreth is vice-president of the Val- 
paraiso Teachers Association, and citizenship chairman 
of the Indiana State Teachers Association. 


MISS STELLA KERN is chairman of the Department 
of Social Studies at Robert A. Waller High School in 
Chicago, Illinois. She holds a Ph.B. degree from the 
University of Chicago, an M.A. from De Paul Uni- 
versity, and has done graduate work at the American 
University in Beirut, Lebanon. She was formerly presi- 
dent of the Chicago Council for Social Studies, and a 
director of the National Council for the Social Studies. 


\IRS. VIRGINIA A. LUKER, a native of Gadsden, Ala- 
bama, teaches World History at Gadsden High School. 
She attended Jacksonville State Teachers College in 
Alabama and is a graduate of the University of Ala- 
bama. Mrs. Luker has taught at both the junior and 
senior high levels. In 1957-58, she was the Senior Class 
Sponsor for Gadsden High School. 


| ACK B. PRINGLE teaches American history and world 
geography at the Capper Junior High School, Topeka, 
Kansas. A veteran of World War II, he is a former 
president and secretary-treasurer of the Kansas Council 
for the Social Studies. He received both his B.S. and 
M.A. degrees from the University of Kansas, where he 
majored in history. Mr. Pringle is a lifetime member of 
the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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UNIT ON CANADA 


(pages 12-17) 
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Canada’s Prime Minister John Diefenbaker (See Newsmakers, p. 7) 














“My name is Mike Redman. I live in Seattle. 
In June, I’ll graduate from Franklin High School. 

“All through school, I’ve been active in 
Junior Achievement. That’s the organization in 
which young people learn the mechanics of our 
economic system by going into business for 
themselves. 

“Currently, I serve as president of the 
National Junior Achievement Conference. What 
a thrill it was to be elected! This office keeps 
me on the go, traveling all over the country to 
help coordinate JA activities. 

“At school, I’m senior class 
treasurer and a Hi-Y member. 

I also belong to the Mountaineers, 
a skiing and mountain-climbing group. 

“Now that I’ve introduced 
myself, let me introduce you to 
the best friend that writers in 
school ever had! Sheaffer’s new 
Skripsert fountain pen, the pen 
that needs no ink bottle! 








SHEAFFER'S 


FIVE PACK 





CARTRIOGES 






WASHABLE BLWE 


Five-pack of Skrip 
cartridges... .49¢ 
Economy-fack of 
12 cartridges. .98¢ 
(In your choice of 
eight washable and 
permanent colors) 
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“To fill the Skripsert pen, you simply drop a cartridge of Skrip 
writing fluid into the barrel. Same action as loading a rifle! 

No other pen made in America holds as much ink in one load as 
Sheaffer’s Skripsert pen...and only a Skrip cartridge can be 
inserted by either end! 

“It’s the cleanest, quickest, most convenient filling method ever 
invented. You'll never find yourself out of ink during class or 
exam... because, right then and there, you can pop a Skrip 
cartridge from pocket into pen! 

“The green pen caught my fancy, and my writing style called 
for a medium point. Survey the selection in this display at your 
Sheaffer dealer’s—five barrel colors and seven point gradations— 
and you'll find a Skripsert pen just right for a writer like you! 

“With a Sheaffer Skripsert pen in hand, you'll smile all through, 


. exams! Well, almost.” 


SHEAFFER'S 


CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 





$5 

With two free cartridges of Skrip writing fluid, 

(Other models from $2.95 to $8.75). With matching Fineline pencil and four Skrip 
cartridges, from $4.95 to $13.75 for the set. 


Oi969, W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA 

















Football Captain, Honor Student, Troy-ed, Class President 
show you the fun of owning an RCA Victor radio or “Victrola” 





BLOCKS NOISE. New RCA Victor table radio has exclusive 
“Filteramic” antenna that blocks most man-made static. Phono- 
jack. Finished back. In 3 two-tone finishes. The Solitaire. (X4) 
Jud Kehl, football co-captain, Reseda High School, Los Angeles 


moe 


SO NICE TO GET uP TO. Clock-radio shuts itself off at night, wakes 
you to music in morning. Buzzes if you don’t get up! Turns on 
appliances at any pre-set time. 3 colors. The Dawnette. (C3) 

Hyla Holmes, Troy-ed, U. of Southern California, Class of ’62 


RCA Victor radios from $19.95 
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ALL-TRANSISTOR PORTABLE. “High-T” circuit plus flashlight bat- 
teries give up to 4 times more pleasure. Over 100 normal listen- 
ing hours, up to 500 hours with earphone. The Rio. (T1) 
Pat Payne, 11th grade honor organization, Reseda H. S. 





| See — - m Bey 
BUDGET-PRICE STEREO. “Lift-away” lid contains second speaker 
system for stereo sound. 4-speed record changer. Dual ampli- 
fier. Twin styli. Great tone. Simulated leather finish. (SES7) 

Charles Everett, Class President, U.S. C., Class of 62 


..» Stereo “Victrolas”’ from $99.95 


@ RCA VICTOR @ 


Nationally odvertised Ust prices shown, optional with dealer. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. @RCA trademark far record players 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 











Q . 1 wear a pony tail, and when I pull off the rubber 
band I feel like I’m getting scalped! Halp! M. R., 
Macon, Georgia 





A. No need to tear your hair!—but that’s what 

you're risking when you yank off that rubber 
head Instead, snip it off with care and a scissors. Better yet, why 
not try a different style? An up-to-the-minute pageboy, maybe. Let 
Carol Douglas send you an example or two. And to keep your “do” 
(and you) out of the Droop Department, you'll want a home per- 
manent .. . Grade A variety. It adds the body that wiltproofs your 
set. No over-curling, ever, with a Toni 


Q. Although I’m a natural towhead, the roots seem 
darker lately. How can I lighten them without 
getting that “brassy” look? G.T., New York City 


A. Towhead, woehead—when your hair is an oil 
hoarder! And ten to one, that’s your trouble. You 
can lighten those oil-shadowed locks without be- 
coming a “suicide blonde” (dyed by her own 
hand!). Gentle, faithful brushing helps. It draws 
up and redistributes excess oil. Above all, shampoo like crazy. As 
often as needed for a spanking clean noggin. Then dip cotton in 
lemon juice and dab on your roots; wait 10 minutes; rinse. 


Q. I'd like to try bangs—but “I’m from Missouri.” 
Could I get a preview before they're actually cut? 
J. F., Kansas City, Missouri 


A. So you have to be “shown” before you're shorn. 
Well, why not? Here’s a trick next best to a 
erystal ball for previewing the look you'll get. Just 
brush a top lock forward over your brow. Its wavy, 

tapered ends will tell you whether bangs are your dish. Of course, 

any look you want you'll get—when your hair has the kind of 

“permanent” body that lets you style it sleek or curly. Fluffy bangs 

stay fluffy. Smooth sets hold. Because you've given them the locked- 

in holding power they need. 









Q. What hair style can help “‘stretch’’ a stubby neck? 
W. D., Portland, Oregon 


A. Not evena Ubangi collar could do it—if you bury a 
short neck under an avalanche of hair! Long, flow- 
ing lines may be glamorous—for swan types. But 
boosting pretty heads above shoulder-level takes 
SS \ short hair. Wear it softly curled up and away from 
your neck. Keeping those curls sag-free is something only a perma- 
nent can do for you, without nightly pin-ups. And it’s no big produc- 
tion to have one. You'll see—with a Toni—how easy it can be. 


St 


If you have any questions about hair care, write to Carol Douglas, Dept. M, 
The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, Illinois. Include your complete address. 
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The cars are safer...the roads are safer... 


THE REST iS 


You’re on top of the world on graduation eve- 
ning. And no wonder! Who wouldn’t be excited 
at this milestone in his life? But remember— 
keep this night a happy memory by driving 
safely. Your parents have shown their confidence 
in you by permitting you to drive tonight. Your 
best girl’s parents have placed their trust in 
you, too. Don’t let them down. 

A lot of people have an interest in your safety 
while driving. Automotive manufacturers have 
designed safer cars with more powerful brakes, 
better steering, headlights and tires, and more 


GENERAL MOTORS 


glass area for wider visibility. Traffic officials 
have built expressways with interchanges, 
underpasses and overpasses, put up road 
markers and traffic signs that are easier to see 
and understand. 

The rest of the responsibility is yours. You 
know what makes a safe driver—if you didn’t 
you wouldn’t have the privilege of driving. 

So, any time you’re behind the wheel, be 
alert, be cautious, and take it easy. You’ll enjoy 
yourself more, and when your parents know 
you drive safely, you get to drive more often! 


A CAR 1S A BIG RESPONSIBILITY—SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 








Girls 10 through 21...Sew your way to fortune in the 1959 


SINGER Houns Stealer Citas 


How to make the most of Summer? Make 
a dress! Enter the SINGER YOUNG STYLE- 
MAKER CONTEST—a bigger, more excit- 
ing contest than ever before—expanded 
to include a Senior Division for ages 18 
through 21. 

You'll learn to sew the easy, modern 
way while you make a contest dress that 
could win you fabulous prizes! 


Simply sign up for the sINGER Contest 
Young Style-maker Sewing Course. 
Eight 24-hour lessons only $10 at your 
SINGER SEWING CENTER. (You don’t have 
to own or buy a sewing machine to 
enter.) Enroll now; contest starts April 
20th. Classes fill fast—so sign up soon! 
Get your entry blank and full contest 
and eligibility rules at... 


















SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


° in the United States, Hawaii and Canada 
im Listed in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





SO SEME RSH cI OESF 


$130,000 worth of prizes! 
Over 5,000 winners! 


For SINGER Shop winners: Fitted sewing cases— 
over 1,700 for each age group. 

For SINGER Divisional winners: 108 SINGER* Sew- 
ing Machines—the newest models in the famous 
SLANT-NEEDLE Series. 36 for each age group, 
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For SINGER Regional winners: 3-day all-expense- 
paid trips to New York for the 15 finalists and 
mothers, or family-approved companions, 


NATIONAL PRIZES 





MISSES 
& MRS. 
(18 through 21) 


FIRST PRIZE...... $800 plus 


Summer jet air trip to Paris. Tour of fashion 
houses, Fall showings—for winner, family- 
approved companion or husband. 


4 Second Prizes..... $800 each 


TEEN 
(For girls 14-17) 


FIRST PRIZE....... $600 pilus 


One week Summer air tour of historical 
U. S. places for winner and parents. 
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4 Second Prizes ..... $600 each 
"TWEEN FIRST PRIZE....... $400 plus 
(For girls 10-13) One week Summer air tour of historical 
nw U. S. places for winner and parents. 
4 Second Prizes ..... $400 each 
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Drawn for ‘“‘World Week"’ by Brandel 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker 


CANADA'S VOTE-GETTER 


WHEN HE WAS IN HIS TEENS, 
John George Diefenbaker announced, 
“I am going to be prime minister 
of Canada.” In 1957, his dream came 
true. 

Mr. Diefenbaker was born 63 years 
ago in a small village in Ontario. 
His father was a teacher, but when 
John was eight the family moved to 
Canada’s prairies. They settled down 
on a 160-acre homestead in Saskatch- 
ewan, plowed up the virgin sod, 
and planted wheat. 

In high school and, later, at the 
University of Saskatchewan, young 
John excelled in public speaking. He 
received a law degree and, in 1919, 
he opened an office in a small Sas- 
katchewan town. 

Soon the “prairie lawyer” was win- 
ning case after case. Gradually, over 
the years, he earned a wide reputa- 
tion as a spellbinding orator. In 1940 
he was elected to Parliament and 16 
years later he was chosen leader 
of the Progressive Conservative party. 

The Conservatives had been out 
of office for more than two decades. 
(See -Unit on Canada, pp. 12-17.) 
During the 1957 national elections, 
Diefenbaker campaigned like a whirl- 
wind. He traveled 20,000 miles across 
Canada. When the votes were count- 
ed, the Conservatives had won more 
seats than the ruling Liberals. Die- 
fenbaker became Canada’s first Con- 
servative prime minister in 22 years. 

Rapidly, the new chief executive 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 28. 





gained wide popularity. Banking on 
this, Diefenbaker called a new na- 
tional election within a few months. 
(In Canada the party in power can 
call a national election at any time. ) 
The result was another triumph for 
Diefenbaker. The Liberal party was 
swept away in a Conservative land- 
slide. 

Mr. Diefenbaker has no children. 
Widowed in 1951, he remarried some 
years later. When the strain of his 
14-hour day begins to tell, the prime 
minister puts his feet up on his desk, 
calls his wife on the telephone, and 
chats with her. Then, refreshed, he 
will meet another delegation or cabi- 
net minister. 

The prime minister becomes so in- 
terested in talking to his visitors 
that it is quite usual for his sched- 
ule to run hours late by the end of 
the day. Nor does he ever notice 
the arrival of the tea that is served 
in his office mornings and after- 
noons. His secretaries say that, be- 
cause of this, he regularly drinks it 
cold! 


LESSONS FOR A PRINCE 


TO THE WORLD, the heir to the 
Japanese throne is known as Crown 
Prince Akihito. But to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gray Vining of Philadelphia, Pa., he’s 
just plain—“Jimmy.” 





Wide World photo 
REUNION: Mrs. Vining on recent visit 
with Prince Akihito (extreme right). 





Mrs. Vining affectionately _be- 
stowed this name on Akihito, 13 
years ago, when she became his 


English teacher. At first he protested. 
“I am Prince,” he said. But soon 
“Jimmy” found that having an Eng- 
lish name was fun. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gray Vining, 56, 
is a former librarian and a teacher. 
However, since the death of her hus- 
band in 1933, she has devoted most 
of her time to writing and has turned 
out a long list of prize-winning books 
for children. In 1946, the Emperor 
of Japan consulted U. S. educators 
about an American lady, preferably 
a Quaker, to tutor his eldest son in 
English. A long list of likely candi- 
dates was submitted. Finally, the 
Emperor cabled: “The Imperial 
Household has decided on Vining.” 

When Mrs. Vining arrived in To- 
kyo she was told, “We want you to 
open windows on a wider world for 
our Crown Prince.” During the next 
four years, Elizabeth Vining tried 
to do just that. 

The Prince proved to be an alert 
and apt pupil. His English improved 
rapidly. In time, he was able to read 
Carl Sandburg’s Abe Lincoln Grows 
Up. Young Akihito was so impressed 
that he learned the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress by heart! 

In 1950 Mrs. Vining’s four years 
were up. She took leave of the royal 
family and returned home to Phila- 
delphia. But the Crown Prince did 
not forget his teacher. Last month 
he invited her to attend his wedding 
to Miss Michiko Shoda. 

It was a historic event. For the 
first time a Japanese Crown Prince 
has taken as a bride a girl who was 
not of noble birth. (See Unit on 
Japan, April 24 issue.) A select group 
of 1,070 guests were invited. Only 
one non-Japanese was present—Mrs. 
Vining. 

In Tokyo, the Quaker schoolteach- 
er and writer was cheered wherever 
she went. Many Japanese credit her 
with having taught the Crown Prince 
much about democratic ideals. After 
all, didn’t he decide to marry a com- 
moner? And wasn’t that proof enough 
that Akihito had learned his lessons 
well? 
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U.S. Proposes, Soviet Rejects Atom Plan 


In a letter to Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev, President Eisen- 
hower proposed a new plan to 
break the deadlock on stopping 
nuclear weapons tests. Khru- 
shchev’'s reply: the plan is “unfair.” 


The President’s idea was this: to 
ban all tests under water and in the 
atmosphere up to a height of 31 
miles. Tests held underground and 
above an altitude of 31 miles would 
not be banned for the time being. 

Why did the President offer to ban 

some tests but not others? Govern- 
ment spokesmen gave two reasons: 
P(1) Scientists say that the chief dan- 
ger from radioactive fallout comes 
from tests held under water and in 
the lower atmosphere. Underground 
and high altitude tests are believed 
to cause little, if any, fallout. 
P(2) Underwater and atmospheric 
tests are relatively easy to detect. 
An on-the-spot inspection system is 
not necessary. Thus the Soviets need 
have no fear that Western inspectors 
could be used to “spy” on Russia—as 
Russia has charged they could. 

Other types of atom tests how- 
ever, are more difficult to detect and 
would require close inspection. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower said the USS. 
would be willing to ban these tests 
too, as soon as the Soviets agreed 
to a cheat-proof inspection and con- 
trol system. 


KHRUSHCHEV HEDGES 


It took Khrushchev nearly two 
weeks to answer the President's let- 
ter. Gist of his reply: 

He insists on banning all tests at 
the same time, because—so he claims 
—they all produce the same amount 
of radioactivity. Thus the President's 
proposal to limit some but not all 
tests is, in Khrushchev’s words, “an 
unfair deal” designed to “mislead 
public opinion” about the danger of 
radioactive fallout. 

Would Khrushchev agree to an in- 
spection and control system—which 
the West considers necessary to 


make an all-out ban effective? On 
this, Khrushchev hedged. 

He said inspection should be sub- 
ject to control by the nation to be 
inspected. The West maintains that 
this would amount, in practice, to 
no inspection at all. Thus the Soviets 
could ignore a test ban agreement if 
they wanted to do so, while the West 
abided by the agreement. This 
would put the West at a disadvan- 
tage in developing and perfecting 
nuclear weapons. 

Western ‘observers say Khru- 
shchev's letter has thrown another 
monkey-wrench into the current se- 
ries of talks on stopping nuclear 
tests. These talks (which have been 





Wide World 
FIRST SHIP IN SEAWAY—Canadian ice- 


breaker D’‘Iberville became first ship 
to enter new St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Here ship is shown edging into No. One 
lock at St. Lambert, near Montreal. 
(For more on St. Lawrence Seaway, see 
article on p. 17 of this week's issue.) 


held off and on since last October 
at Geneva, Switzerland) are being 
attended by delegates from the U.S., 
Britain, and the Soviet Union, the 
only atomic powers at present. 

The whole problem of nuclear 
testing and disarmament may be 
thrown into the lap of the “summit 
conference” expected to be held 
some time this summer (see our 
April 3 news review). 


GENEVA MEETING MAY 11 


The proposed July “summit” meet- 
ing would have as its No. 1 Topic, 
however, the problem of Berlin and 
German reunification. Participants 
would be President Eisenhower, Pre- 
mier Khrushchev, Prime Minister 
Macmillan of Britain, and President 
de Gaulle of France. 

To pave the path up to the sum- 
mit, foreign ministers from East and 
West will meet at Geneva next 
week, beginning May 11. 

The West has been carefully pre- 
paring for both conferences. On 
April 29, the foreign ministers of the 
USS., Britain, France, and West Ger- 
many met in Paris to iron out re- 
maining differences in the Western 
position. 

Representing our Government was 
the new Secretary of State, Christian 
A. Herter. Just a week earlier, the 
U.S. Senate, by a vote of 93-0, con- 
firmed in record time his appoint- 
ment to succeed ailing John Foster 
Dulles. Mr. Dulles was sworn in last 
week as special consultant to the 
President on foreign policy. 


School on Saturday? 


In Sweden, high school stu- 
dents have decided—by an over- 
whelming majority—that they 
want to continue going to school 
on Saturdays. 


The vote was taken in a recent 
nation-wide poll uf Sweden’s 300,000 
high school and senior elementary 
school pupils. 

Traditionally, Swedish students 
have gone to school six days a week. 
Debate has simmered for several 
years, however, on whether or not 

















the students should follow the five- 
day work week used in business. 

The Swedish State Radio and the 
Education Ministry finally decided to 
hold a referendum to find out how 
the students themselves felt about it. 

As the date for the referendum 
neared, few other subjects had a 
chance for discussion in Swedish 
high school corridors. Everyone was 
debating the pros and cons of Satur- 
day classes. 

Foremost among the “arguments”: 
Taking Saturdays off would mean 
fewer holidays during the school 
year and shorter’ summer vacations. 
(At present, Swedish students enjoy 
a three-month summer vacation, 
plus a total of about 20 days off 
during the school year.) Most stu- 
dents figured that they wouldn't 
gain in the long run by having Satur- 
days off. 

Thus the overwhelming vote to 
keep Saturday classes. However, the 
final decision is now up to school of- 
ficials. 

About 72 per cent of the ballots 
cast in the referendum were against 
ending Saturday classes. Officials say 
that only 85 ballots were invalid. 
Reason: They had “funny faces” 
drawn on them. 


Ballerina in Rebel Plot? 


Panama claimed it had 
squashed a revolt plot which 
involved a star-studded “cast’’— 
including one of the world’s 
foremost ballerinas, her diplo- 
mat-husband, and Cuba‘’s new 
premier, bearded Fidel Castro. 


The ballerina: Margot Fonteyn, 39, 
number one star of Britain’s Royal 
Ballet, and generally recognized by 
critics in both the U.S. and Europe 
as the best dancer this side of the 
Iron Curtain. 

The diplomat: Her husband, Dr. 
Roberto Arias, 41, former Pana- 
manian ambassador to Britain and 
son of a former president of Panama 
(see photo above). 

Dr. Arias has long been an op- 
ponent of the present administration 
in Panama, which is headed by Pres- 
ident Ernesto de La Guardia, Jr. 

In recent months, this administra- 
tion has been threatened by several 
revolutionary movements. But none 
made headlines—for two reasons: 
(1) revolutionary plots are prac- 
tically the lifeblood of politics in 
Panama, and (2) the government has 








Wide World 


THE BALLERINA AND THE REBEL? Offi- 
cials in Panama arrested Margot Fonteyn, 
top star of Britain’s Royal Ballet, fol- 
lowing disappearance of her husband 
Roberto Arias, former Panamanian am- 
bassador to Britain. He is charged with 
being member of group planning revo- 
lution in Panama. She denied charges. 


managed to check each plot before 
it got off paper. 

This time, however, the revolt 
went further than usual, and did 
make headlines because of its “cast.” 

Here’s what happened: Shrimp 
boat crews, returning to port in Pan- 
ama, told authorities they had seen 
a yacht lifting a sunken cache of 
arms from Panama Bay. Shortly aft- 
erwards, they said, the arms were 
shifted from the yacht—the Nola—to 
another boat. 

Panamanian officials flew into ac- 
tion. The yacht, records revealed, 
was rented by Dr. Arias. The gov- 
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ernment promptly ordered his arrest 

An aerial patrol next reported 
spotting the Nola cruising in Pana- 
ma Bay, along Panama's Pacific 
coast. On its deck it said it saw Dr. 
Arias and Miss Fonteyn. 

A few hours later, the Nola docked 
in the Panama Canal Zone, which is 
under U.S. control and therefore out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Repub- 
lic of Panama. Off walked Miss 
Fonteyn and the yacht’s operator— 
but no Dr. Arias. 


“NOTHING TO HIDE’ 


According to relatives of the bal- 
lerina, Panamanian police sent a 
message to Miss Fonteyn. They 
asked if she would be willing to go 
to the home of Panama's security 
chief “to answer a few questions.” 
The ballerina replied that she would 
be glad to, since she had “nothing 
to hide.” 

The ballerina then left the Canal 
Zone and entered Panama. She was 
promptly arrested and driven to a 
jail that houses common criminals. 
Guardsmen at the jail say she spent 
the night on a cot in the warden’s 
office. The next morning she was 
transferred to the jail’s so-called 
Presidential suite—“reserved” for 
prominent political prisoners. 

When news of Miss Fonteyn’s ar- 
rest and jailing reached Britain, a 
cry of indignation swept the nation. 
Not only is she Britain’s most 


dazzling ballet star, but two years 
ago Miss Fonteyn was honored by 
Queen Elizabeth II—who made her 
officially Dame Margot Fonteyn (the 
equivalent of knighthood). 

Britain’s ambassador to 
officially 


Panama 


complained that Miss 
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Wide World 
INDEPENDENCE, HERE WE COME! Inset shows two modern-day pioneers, cos- 
tumed for the occasion, as they set out on first leg of 2,020-mile overland trek 
from Independence, Mo., to independence, Ore. Seven such wagons are making 100- 
day trip as part of Oregon’s centennial statehood celebration, wich starts June 10. 
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Fonteyn had been held incommuni- 
cado. The Panamanian government 
replied that it had been sorely vexed 
recently by numerous plots of “sub- 
version.” 

The next day Miss Fonteyn was 
released and ordered out of Panama. 
Government officials said she had de- 
nied any knowledge of a revolution- 
ary plot. She claimed she and her 
husband had been in Panama Bay 
on a vacation cruise only. ae 

Where was her husband? She said _ | 
she did not know. : 

The following day, Miss Fonteyn 
arrived in New York. Looking obvi- 
ously tired, she gréeted reporters 
with a smile, but declined to talk 
about either her arrest or the alleged 
plot. A few hours later she was on 
a plane bound for London. 


“INVASION FORCE” HALTED 


Panamanian officials continued the 
hunt for Dr. Arias. Meanwhile, they UPI 
claimed the arrest of an invasion HER FAVORITE STAR—How does a busy movie star spend her spare time? At 
force as it attempted to land on Pan- Gina _Lollobrigida’s home in Rome, Italy, the answer is sculpting. Here Gina puts 
ama’s Caribbean coast. This force the finishing touches on a clay head of her two-year-old son, Milko, Jr. Roman art 

“ ey critics say Gina is as talented a sculptress as she is a motion picture actress. 
had come from Cuba, Panama said, 


and was allegedly under Dr. Arias’ government. Panama thereupon had granted Dr. Arias political asy- 
orders—with encouragement from asked Britain for the extradition (re- lum. He also asked Panama for a 





Cuban Premier Fidel Castro. turn) of Miss Fonteyn to answer “safe conduct” permit for Dr. Arias 
In Montreal, Canada, where he was_ charges based on the “new evi- to leave Panama. It was generally 
visiting, Castro denied the charge. dence.” Britain bluntly refused. believed that Panama would grant 
“I had nothing to do with it,” he said. Then came word that Dr. Arias this permission. 
Then the plot thickened a bit. had turned up—in Panama City it- At the “fadeout” of this movie-plot- 
Panama declared it had uncovered _ self, inside the Brazilian Embassy. like tale, an official at the Brazilian 
“new evidence” which, it said, As we went to press, details of Embassy said that the “leading man” 


“proved” that both Dr. Arias and how he got there were unknown. (Dr. Arias) had sent a message to 
Miss Fonteyn were involved in a But the Brazilian ambassador to the ballerina in London assuring her 
plot to overthrow the Panamanian Panama announced his government he was in “good health.” 
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BELGIAN KING U.S.-BOUND. The Nobel Prize physicist and pioneer in a new home for the New York City 








United States is preparing to roll out atomic research. Ballet, and a new repertory play the- 
the carpet for another royal visitor— University officials say they are sell- atre. The center will also include a mu- 
young King Baudouin of Belgium. The ing the betatron because they have a_ sic school and several new buildings 
28-year-old monarch is scheduled to ar- larger atom smasher available. to be part of Fordham University. 
rive in Washington May 11 for a three- “Bargain price” for the old “ray gun”: 

week, country-wide tour. It will be $100,000. GRANT’S TOMB IS U.S. SHRINE. 
King Baudouin’s first official visit to a The burial place of former President 
foreign country since he ascended the NEW CULTURE HUB. Next Thurs- and General Ulysses S. Grant and his 
Belgian throne in 1950. day (May 14) President Eisenhower wife, Julia Dent Grant, in New York 


will dedicate the nation’s newest and City has been taken over by the U.S. 
OLD ATOM SMASHER, ANYONE? largest cultural center—the 12-acre National Park Service as a national 
Interested in buying a secondhand Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts shrine. 


200-ton betatron—or atom smasher? in the heart of New York City. The huge 150-foot-high granite mon- 
The University of Chicago is offering the Ground will be broken for the first ument, built with funds obtained by 
public a chance to buy just that. building to go up as part of the center public donations, was dedicated April 


The betatron is a machine that speeds —Philharmonic ‘Hall. This will become 27, 1897. Since that time it has been 
‘up electrons so they may be used like the home of the New York Philhar- owned by New York City. The city de- 
bullets to break down atoms. It was monic Orchestra in 1961. Other build- cided to turn the building over to the 
built in 1950—at a cost of $450,000— ings to be constructed on the site in- Federal Government in order to save 
and used by the late Dr. Enrico Fermi, clude a new Metropolitan Opera House, $11,000 a year in maintenance costs. 














N THE morning of May 16—one 

week from tomorrow—a small 
army of some 200 teen-agers will 
gather in front of the local high 
school in Pearl River, New York. 
Each will be armed with a paint 
brush, a rake, or a shovel—and 
plenty of enthusiasm. 

At precisely nine a.m. the fun will 
begin. The teen-agers, working in 
teams, will disperse throughout 
Pearl River to their appointed tasks. 
Some will paint the American Legion 
memorial cannon and the town 
police booth. Others will cut the 
grass and plant shrubbery around 
the Rockland County Court House. 
Even the athletic field will not be 
overlooked. Its bleachers will get a 
fresh coat of paint—a bright spring- 
time green. 

The hours pass quickly when “the 
gang’s all here.” Singing is permitted, 
even encouraged, on the job. And 
for background music, someone al- 
ways brings along a portable radio. 


END OF A PERFECT DAY 


By 1:30 p.m. all the painting and 
planting will be finished. Time to go 
back to the high school for sand- 
wiches and milk. After lunch, the 
tables and chairs in the school cafe- 
teria will be cleared away for an 
afternoon of dancing. Could anyone 
ask for a better day? 

Certainly not the students at Pearl 
River High. They have been “spring- 
cleaning” their town for the past 
two years. And each time it seems 
like more fun. 

The idea was hatched at a meet- 





SPRING 


It’s the merry month of 


May in Pearl River, N. Y 
where teen-agers have a 
barrel of fun’’tidying up 


their home town. 





ing of the student council in 1957. 
The teen-agers felt that their town 
has done a lot for them. Why not 
do something for the town? By a 
unanimous vote, the council agreed 
to give Pearl River a spring cleaning. 

With the help of Principal Walter 
Reiner and town officials, the stu- 
dents map out the day’s work. Each 
student chooses the chore he likes 
best and agrees to bring his own 
equipment. The school’s General 
Organization supplies the paint. 
Tom Theise, president of the G.O., 


World Week photos by Herbert Breuer 


REPORTING FOR DUTY: Each teen-ager chooses his own chore and brings his own 
equipment for the spring cleaning at Pearl River, N. Y. But the fun is shared by all. 


predicts that this year’s spring 
cleaning will be the “biggest and 
best one yet.” 

During the next few days, Pearl 
River's G.O. will be busy drawing 
up a list of student volunteers (there 
is never a shortage of them) and 
checking on the necessary supplies. 
“Once we ran out of green paint 
halfway through the bleachers,” Tom 
told World Week. “We don’t want 
that to happen again.” 

Another “must” item is turpentine. 
Last year some of the teen-agers 
managed to paint themselves while 
painting the bleachers. It took three 
quarts of turpentine to remove all 
the smears and smudges! 

Spring cleaning isn't the only 
community service project at Pearl 
River High. During the Christmas 
season, toys are collected and dis- 
tributed to nearby orphanages. And 
the students also run their own 
March of Dimes and Red Cross 
drives. 

“But spring cleaning is sort of our 
favorite activity,” explains Tom. It’s 
easy to see why. 

—LEONARD BERKOWE 
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UNIT ON 


CANADA 


Canada is a “billionaire nation’ whose huge territory 





Our Northern Neighbor 


is crammed with riches in wood and wheat, metals and manufactures 


ANADA is like a billionaire who 
has so much money that he has 
not enough time to count it. The 
country’s riches in forest, fertile land, 
and minerals are fabulous. Its trees 
are numbered in the millions. Its 
farms produce so abundantly that 
Canada’s surplus wheat would make 
a small mountain. And every year 
new mineral resources are discovered. 
But, strangely enough, many peo- 
ple in the United States think of 
Canada as their “small” northern 
neighbor. They are wrong—and they 
couldn’t be more wrong! Canada is 
the third largest country in the 
world, ranking after Soviet Russia 
and China. It is larger than the 
United States—all 49 of them—by an 
area about the size of Texas. 


gre 
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No Igloos in Ottawa 


DISAPPOINTED 
TOURISTS 


AANADIANS are often amused by 
the strange ideas that many Amer- 
icans have about Canada. 

One of the most common delusions is 
that Canada “belongs” to Britain. In 
fact, as Canadians never tire of point- 
ing out, Canada is completely inde- 
pendent. 

Perhaps the most persistent myth is 
that Canada is a land of eternal snow. 
Hardly a summer passes but some 
American tourist arrives in Montreal 
equipped with a snow suit and skis. 
The overdressed visitor is amazed to 
find that Montreal’s climate is much 
like that of the northern part of the 
United States. Canadians, however, 
are too polite to laugh at the disap- 
pointed “snow bird.” 

“Some Americans whom I met in 


Then again, there are United States 
citizens who believe that Canada is 
a huge “ice-box.” They, too, are 
wrong. For Canada, being a vast 
country, has a wide variety of cli- 
mates. To be sure, it can get so cold 
in the winter in northern Canada 
that even the polar bears shiver. But, 
on the other hand, there are parts of 
southern Canada that have only a 
few below-zero days in the winter, 
and most summers there are pleas- 
antly warm. 

As might be expected, most of the 
countrys 17,000,000 people live in 
southern Canada. Indeed, two thirds 
of them can be found within 100 
miles of the United States border 
But though this makes the Canadians 
easy to find, one cannot discover a 





“typical Canadian.” About half the 
people are of British descent. Almost 
a third—French Canadians—are of 
French ancestry. And the remaining 
Canadians come from all parts of the 
world. English and French are the. 
two official languages of Canada, 
and newspapers are published in as 
many as 40 languages! 

The heart of Canada lies around 
the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River. Ottawa, the capital 
(pop. 220,000), is in this area. Here, 
too, are two other capital cities— 
Quebec, the capital of Quebec Prov- 
ince, and Toronto, the capital of 
Ontario Province. For, like our 49 
states, each of Canada’s ten prov- 
inces has a local government. 

Montreal is, in a way, a capital 


we 





the States,” one Canadian complained, 
“gave the impression that they thought 
that we in Ottawa live in igloos. 
Wouldn’t they be surprised to learn 
that even Eskimos in northern Canada 
are forgetting how to build igloos? 
They have become so prosperous. that 
many of them live in houses with oil 
heat—and refrigerators!” 

There was one American, however, 
who had unshakable convictions about 
Canada’s climate. Strangely enough, 
she lived on the ian border 





where Vermont and the Province of 
Quebec meet. It was uncertain wheth- 
er her house was in the United States 
or Canada—the exact boundary was 
not marked. To settle the matter, she 
appealed to a court. For a few days 


she waited impati while the court 
looked up the Then it de- 
clared that her in the 
United States, a 


“I'm 90 glad,” she exclaimed when 
she heard the news. “I couldu’t stand 
one of those Canadian winters!” 











UNITED STATES 
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UNDEFENDED BORDER, some 4,000 miles long, lies 
between Canada and the U. S. Canada is larger than 
its southern neighbor, being the world’s 
country — ranking after the Soviet Union and China. 


too—“the commercial capital of Can- 
ada.” It is situated in Quebec Prov- 
ince where most of the French 
Canadians live. Greater Montreal's 
1,600,000 population makes it not 
only Canada’s largest city, but the 
world’s second-biggest French-speak- 
ing city. 

Ontario and Quebec are the major 
manufacturing and mining provinces. 
To the east are the “Maritime Prov- 
inces”: Newfoundland, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Fishing and forestry 
are the traditional occupations in 
these coastal lands. 

West of Ontario stretch the “Prai- 
rie Provinces”: Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta. Their rich farm 
lands have made Canada, after the 
U. S., the world’s second largest 
exporter of wheat. 

Canada’s “Far West” is British 
Columbia. This province’s forests, 
salmon fisheries, and farms supply 
much of its wealth. It also contains 
the Canadian part of the Rocky 
Mountains—a lure for thousands of 
tourists. 

North of the ten provinces are two 
territories: the Yukon and the sprawl- 
ing Northwest Territories. They are 
governed in much the same way 
as the U. S. governed Alaska before 
it became a state. It was along 
Bonanza Creek in the Yukon that the 
famous Klondike Gold Rush began 
in 1896. 


third biggest 
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NORTHWEST TRUCE 





World Week map 


The listing of Canada’s wealth, 
however, begins with its forests. 
They cover more than 40 per cent 
of the country’s area. Canadian trees 
are sawed into lumber, and also 
made into wood pulp and paper. The 
country produces half of the world’s 
newsprint, and sends much of it to 
the United States. (This very issue 
of World Week that you are holding 
in your hands was printed on Cana- 
dian paper. ) 

In agriculture, wheat farming holds 
the first place, but dairy farming, 
poultry farming, and the raising of 
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Canadian Covenant photo 


SURE-FOOTED CANADIAN guides logs 
as a river carries them to a mill. 
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beef cattle and hogs are of growing 
importance. 

Similarly, in minerals, Canada’s 
wealth is enormous. Almost all met- 
als from Asbestos to Zinc are found 
in Canada. The country leads the 
world in the mining of asbestos 
nickel, and platinum. It is one of the 
largest producers of zinc, lead, cop- 
per, gold, and uranium. There are 
also huge deposits of iron ore which 
have recently begun to be mined. 

Oil and gas fields in Alberta, coal 
fields, and abundant water power 
are other items on Canada’s list of 
riches. And you can add to this a 
fish catch worth some $200,000,000 
a year. 

The list is not yet complete. Cana- 
da is also one of the world’s major 
industrial nations. A quarter of its 
workers are found in factories that 
produce everything from Airplanes 
to Zippers. , 

The Canadians, like the Ameri- 
cans, enjoy a high standard of living. 
They eat the same foods, read the 
same books, and drive the same cars. 
The links that bind Canada and the 
United States are strong—and many. 
The two countries are each other's 
best customers, and are close allies 
against the threat of Communist ag- 
gression. Furthermore, both Canada 
and the United States can be proud 
that for nearly 150 years they have 
been at peace with each other (see 
“A Growing Giant,” pp. 16-17). 
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Canadian National Railways 
NORTH AMERICAN METROPOLIS: On Montreal’s  edral stands in a spacious setting. Nearby, new build- 
Dorchester Boulevard, the impressive St. James’ Cath- ings show that Canada’s largest city is still growing. 


In their flourishing cities 


and on their bounteous land 





live 17,000,000 Canadians— 
a people much like Americans 


but retaining many British traditions 
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Canadian National Film Board 
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Canadian National Film Board 
ANY AMERICAN TEEN-AGER would feel at home if he 
crossed the border and took part in this Canadian “‘sing.” 





Capital Press Service, Ottawa 
YES, IT’S CANADA! But Governor General Vincent Massey 
and a Guard of Honor wear uniforms that are very British 
during ceremonies marking Queen Elizabeth’s coronation. 


**Upstairs”’ 





Canadian National Film Board 


HOME ON THE FARM is very similar in Canada and the 
U.S.—machinery, fertile land, bountiful crops—and hard work! 
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Wide World photo 
TIES WITH BRITAIN: Queen Elizabeth Il, accompanied by her 
husband, Prince Philip, opened Canada’s Parliament in 
1957, At top left, Canada’s Prime Minister, John Diefenbaker. 





UNIT ON 


CANADA 








UPI photo 
TIES WITH THE U. S.: Prime Minister Diefenbaker, left, con- 
ferred with President Dwight D. Eisenhower and U. S. Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles in Ottawa, Canada, July, 1958. 


A Growing Giant 


Canada has progressed from a colony to a strong, 


independent nation—and now looks forward to a booming future 


NE of the fastest, if not the fastest growing coun- 

try in the world today is Canada. Since the end of 
World War II, Canada’s population is up by 37 per cent 
—compared with 25 per cent for the United States. Can- 
ada’s economy, too, has grown at a greater pace than 
that of the U. S. Whole new towns are springing up 
around new mines in northern Canada. The country’s 
new oil industry is booming, and its factories are ex- 
panding. 

Canada has been growing for the last 350 years. 
Early in the 17th century, the French explorer, Samuel 
de Champlain, founded the first permanent French 
settlement in Canada. It was Quebec, and the date was 
1608. 

“New France,” as the French colony in Canada was 
called, lasted until 1763. Then, as a result of the Seven 
Years War, France handed over its Canadian possessions 
to Britain. 

A few years later, Britain found itself defending 
Canada—against the forces of George Washington, Dur- 
ing the American Revolution, General Washington sent 
an army against Quebec. It was hoped that the Cana- 
dians might join the revolt against Britain. But Canada 
preferred to remain under the Union Jack. 

Once again, in the War of 1812, the United States and 
Canada fought each other. When peace came, it came 
for good. Since then the two countries’ soldiers have 
never exchanged a shot. 

At the beginning of the 19th century, Canada was 
ruled as several British colonies. It was not until 1867— 
under the British North America Act—that Ontario, 


Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia were united. 
These four areas became the first provinces of the new 
“Dominion of Canada.” 

Canadians will tell you that their country’s independ- 
ence dates from that year. True, Britain continued to 
handle much of Canada’s relations with foreign powers 
for many years. But the British government handed over 
control of domestic affairs to Canada. 

In return, Canada became a loyal member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. This voluntary organ- 
ization of independent nations grew out of the British 
Empire. By the Statute of Westminster, passed by the 
British Parliament in 1931, Britain formally recognized 
what had long been a fact—that Canada was completely 
independent. Today, as for many years past, Canada 
conducts its own foreign relations. 

Canada’s form of government grew out of the British 
system and is very similar to it. In one way, however, it 
parallels the -U. S. system. Canada’s provinces corre- 
spond to our states. Each of the ten provinces has its 
own government that handles local affairs. National 
affairs are the concern of the Federal Government. 

Queen Elizabeth II, as Queen of Canada, is head of 
the Canadian state. Her representative in Canada is, the 
Governor General, who is appointed at the recommenda- 
tion of Canada’s prime minister. The Governor General 
has no political power. He must sign all bills that the 
Canadian Parliament passes and sends to him. 

Parliament itself has two chambers—the Senate and 
the House of Commons. The 102 members of the Senate 
are appointed and have little say in legislation. 











The chief lawmaking body is the House of Commons. 
[ts 265 members are elected for five-year terms. The 
party that wins a majority of the seats in the House of 
Commons forms the government. The head of the win- 
ning party becomes prime minister. 

Thus the prime minister—the chief executive—is a 
member of the party that controls the legislature. In the 
U. S., on the other hand, a President can be of one party, 
while Congress is controlled by the other party. Such a 
Situation cannot occur in Canada. 

Though completely independent, Canada’s ties with 
Britain have remained strong. It fought alongside Britain 
—and other democracies—in both World Wars. After 
World War II ended, Canada turned from aiding Britain 
militarily to aiding it economically. Canada loaned battle- 
scarred Britain $1,250,000,000 to help it recover from 
the ravages of the war. 

During the cold war, Canada has been a tower of 
strength for the free world. It joined the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), which unites the U. S., 
Canada, and free European countries against the threat 
of Soviet aggression. Furthermore, Canada cooperates 
closely with the U. S. in the defense of the North Ameri- 
can continent. The air defense and the system of warning 
against hostile aircraft of the two countries are coordi- 
nated. This is of major importance to the U. S. because 
the shortest route between many parts of the U. S. and 
Soviet Russia passes across Canada. 


CANADIAN COMPLAINTS 


As Canada has become stronger, many Canadians 
have begun to complain that the United States takes 
Canada for granted. The outstanding points of friction 
between the two countries are mainly economic. Canada 
objects to U. S. import restrictions on oil, lead, and zinc 
that cut Canadian sales to the U. S. Furthermore, U. S. 
exports of surplus, wheat at low prices are regarded in 
Canada as damaging to Canadian interests. Since about 
a quarter of every dollar earned in Canada comes from 
products sold abroad, Canada is particularly sensitive to 
U. S. acts that tend to hamper its exports. 

Another Canadian wory is the size of the U. S. in- 
vestment in Canada—a total of approximately $12,000,- 
000,000. While Canadians have welcomed this because 
it helped to build up their prosperity, there are Cana- 
dians who feel that it gives U. S. businesses too much 
influence over the Canadian economy. 

These problems were among those discussed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Canada’s prime minister, John G. 
Diefenbaker (see Newsmaker on page 7), when they 
met in Ottawa in July, 1958. As a result of this meeting, 
a number of committees were set up to thresh out the 
common problems of the two nations. Outstanding 
among these committees is one composed of members 
of the U. S. Congress and of the Canadian Parliament. 

Recently, Prime Minister Diefenbaker, appearing be- 
fore a U. S. audience, spoke of the care that was needed 
to tend “the flowering plants in the garden of United 
States-Canada relations.” Mr. Diefenbaker continued, “I 
feel that the plants in the garden are being more care- 
fully nurtured; they are being trained up and guided, 
not left to grow jungle-wild. The process is not com- 
plete and will never be, for as Robert Louis Stevenson 
once truly said, ‘the art of friendship is a capacity for 
continually repairing fences.” 
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Adapted from a New York Times map 
HEAVY LINE marks routes ocean-going ships can take. 


New Doorway to the Ocean 


THE ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 


On JUNE 26, Queen Elizabeth and President Eisen- 
hower will officially open the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. This giant project links the Atlantic Ocean with 
the heart of the Nerth American continent. 

Canada and the United States together built this 
system of canals and locks that makes it possible for 
ocean-going ships to travel the 2,370 miles from 
Duluth, Minnesota, to the Atlantic. 

The Seaway is excavated to a depth of 27 feet. This 
means that the channel is deep enough for four out of 
five of the world’s cargo ships to steam through it. 

It is expected that the Seaway will speed the devel- 
opment of all the areas around the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence River. This is because the Seaway 
will reduce shipping costs. It is estimated that about 
$45 will be trimmed from the cost of shipping an auto- 
mobile from Detroit to Norway, and that Canadian 
wheat will be hauled from Ontario to the Netherlands 
at a saving of 15 cents per bushel. Experts also pre- 
dict that the Seaway will double traffic on the Great 
Lakes. The major cargoes are expected to be iron ore, 
coal, petroleum, and grain. 

Ports around the Great Lakes are being expanded 
to handle the increased traffic. Harbors are being 
deepened, and warehouses and piers built. 

Canada has paid two thirds of the $450,000,000 

bill for the Seaway, whilo the U. S. has paid the rest. 
Linked to the Seaway is a huge hydroelectric project 
that uses the water of the St. Lawrence River. Costing 
$650,000,000, this system of dams and powerhouses is 
being built on a 50-50 basis by the U. S. and Canada. 
It will produce enough electricity for a city the size 
of Philadelphia. 
Ships have been using the Seaway since its “unoffi- 
cial” opening last month. This year, about 1,000,000 
tourists are expected to visit this new “wonder of the 
world.” They will see what President Eisenhower de- 
scribed as “a monument of what can be achieved by 
the common effort of two nations.” 














Drawing by Karoly and Szanto 


Robert Goddard, first rocket scientist, devised ideas now used in all rockets. 


Goddard... 


He Launched the Space Age 


IHE gasoline mixed with the liquid 

oxygen and caught fire. Up it rose, 
blasting through the atmosphere. In a 
short while the fuel was spent, but the 
rocket continued soaring to a peak, and 
then fell. 

Where did this take place? Cape Ca- 
naveral in the 1950's? 

Not at all. It was on a snow-covered 
farm in Auburn, Massachusetts. The 
date was March 16, 1926. The first 
liquid-fueled rocket ever to be shot into 
the heavens was being tested by a 
scientist named Robert Hutchings God- 
dard. 

The rocket traveled only 200 feet. 
It reached a speed of only 60 miles an 
hour, but the experiment was as impor- 
tant as the Kitty Hawk flight of the 
Wright brothers. However, no one 
cared. Goddard, who went on to estab- 
lish American rocketry single-handed, 
remained unknown to the public to the 
day of his death. 

Robert Goddard was born in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, in 1882. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. at Clark University in 
1911. He taught at Princeton, but re- 
turned to Clark in 1914. There he be- 
gan his experiments in rocketry. 

In 1919 Goddard prepared a small 
69-page book on the theory of rockets. 
It was called A Method of Reaching 
Extreme Altitudes. Meanwhile, during 
the previous decade, a Russian named 
Ziolkovsky had been writing similar 
articles. (Oddly, Russia and America 


were competing in rocketry even then, 
though neither nation knew it.) 


Aim: To Achieve Control 


The American was the first to put 
theory into actual practice. In 1923 
Goddard tested his first rocket engine, 
using liquid fuels (gasoline and liquid 
oxygen). In 1926 he sent up his first 
rocket. His wife took a picture of him 
standing next to that rocket. It was 
about four feet high, six inches in dia- 
meter, and held in a frame like a child’s 
jungle gym. This was the grand-daddy 
of the monsters of Cape Canaveral. 

Goddard managed to get a few thou- 
sand dollars from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and continued his work. In July 
1929 he sent up a larger rocket near 
Worcester, Massachusetts. It went fast- 
er and higher than the first. More im- 
portant, it carried a barometer and a 
thermometer and a small camera to 
photograph them. It was the first instru- 
ment-carrying rocket. 

Then Goddard ran into trouble. He 
already had a small reputation as a 
“crackpot” who thought he could reach 
the moon. (This was painful to him 
because he detested publicity and was 
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mainly interested in studying the upper 
atmosphere.) His second rocket result- 
ed in calls to the police. Officials or- 
dered him to conduct no more rocket 
experiments in Massachusetts. 

Fortunately, a philanthropist named 
Daniel Guggenheim gave Goddard 
some money, enough to enable him to 
set up an experimental station in a 
lonely spot in New Mexico. Here he 
built larger rockets, and developed 
many of the ideas now used in all 
rockets. He designed combustion cham- 
bers of the proper shape, and burned 
gasoline with oxygen so that the rapid 
combustion could be used to cool the 
chamber walls. He saw at once that the 
root of the problem was achievement 
of very high speeds of combustion with 
respect: to the body of the rocket. 

From 1930 to 1935 he sent up rock- 
ets which attained speeds of up to 550 
miles an hour and reached heights of 
a mile and a half. He developed- sys- 
tems for steering a rocket in flight and 
gyroscopes to keep a rocket headed in 
the proper direction. He patented the 
idea of multi-stage rockets. 

But our Government never really be- 
came interested in his work. Only dur- 
ing World War II did it finance him, 
and then it was only to enable him to 
design small rockets to help Navy 
planes take off from carriers. 

In Germany, meanwhile, a group of 
men were developing large rockets 
based on Goddard’s principles. They 
worked out the V-2 rocket, which might 
have won the war for the Nazis if it had 
been perfected earlier. 

When. German rocket experts were 
brought to America after the war and 
questioned about the science of rocket- 
ry, they stared in amazement. Why 
didn’t the Americans ask Goddard, they 
wanted to know. 


From 200 Feet to the Moon 


It was too late. Goddard had died 
on August 10, 1945, just at the time 
the Atomic Age was dawning. 

We are living at the beginning of the 
Goddard breakthrough, There is no 
way of telling exactly what benefits 
will come to mankind from the con- 
quest of space. However, that conquest 
will increase our knowledge. And this 
we know: every increase in man’s 
knowledge helps mankind, sometimes 
in unexpected ways. (Sometimes the 
misuse of knowledge has hurt mankind; 
but that is the fault of men, not of 
knowledge.) 

Whatever the future of the rocket, it 
all began with Goddard’s first little 
rocket, which rose 200 feet over the 
snow-covered farm in Auburn. 
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SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


Name 





This page is PART ! of four-page Semester Test. Answer any 
THREE groups of questions in Part |. Total score for PART |, 
30 points. 


Group |: NEWSMAKERS 


In the space before each name in Column A, write 
the letter (from Column B) of the item with which 
the name is most closely associated. Each counts 1. 
Total, 10. 


Column A Column B 


__l. Christian Herter a. Britain’s prime minister 
b. India’s prime minister 





__2. David Ben-Gurion 


c. Japan’s ruler 
= ° Charles de Gaulle d. U. S. labor leader 
—. Konrad Adenauer e, Mayor of West Berlin 
__5. Jawaharlal Nehru f. Israeli prime minister 
' g. U. S. Secretary of State 
__6. Harold Macmillan h. Jordan’s king 
__7. Walter Reuther i. President of France 
8. King Hussein j. Speaker of the House 
k. Chancellor of West Ger- 


__.9. Emperor Hirohito many 


—.10. Sam Rayburn 1. Governor of New York 


Group Il: WORLD AROUND US 


Write the letter of the correct choice. Each counts 2. 
Total, 10. 


—1. Which is true about the Berlin crisis? (a) Berlin 
lies completely within the Communist zone; (b) 
the U. S. opposes a united Germany; (c) Soviet 
Russia is anxious for a free election to decide one 
government for all Germany; (d) West Germany 
is Communist-run. 

—2. Which correctly describes India’s policy in world 
affairs? (a) it is allied with the West; (b) it is 








2. The two-headed 
dragon symbolizes 
what country — Iran? 
China? Pakistan? 


1. For which country 
is this symbol appro- 
priate — U. A. R.? Is 
rael? India? 





3. Identify this divid- 
ed country in Asia. 


Questions based on material in World Week, January 30, 
1959 through May 8, 1959. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


Total Score for Semester Test 





allied with Soviet Russia; (c) it is neutral; (d) 
it is allied with Latin America. 

3. U. S. policy toward Japan since the end of Worl« 
War II has changed because: (a) the U. S. de- 
pends on Japan’s exports; (b) Japan is the best 
customer for U. S. exports; (c) Japan is a bulwarh 
against Communist aggression in Asia; (d) the 
Japanese like U. S. movies. 

—4. In which British-ruled, African territory did vio- 
lence flare up recently in a demand for greate: 
freedom? (a) Congo; (b) Nyasaland; (c) An- 
gola; (d) Algeria. 

—5. Which one of these countries has made greatest 
progress in “making the desert bloom”? (a) Israel; 
(b) Yemen; (c) Sudan; (d) Libya. 





Group lll: NEWS AT HOME 


Fill in the information. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 

1. With the admission of Hawaii as a state, total 
membership in the Senate will be 

2. True or false? President Eisenhower has mini- 
mized inflation as a serious threat to the U. S. economy. 

8. Have the courts in Virginia supported, or de- 
clared void, state laws against integration in public 
schools? 

4. Which political party holds most of the seats in 
Congress, Republican or Democratic? ——~___ 

5. About 60 cents out of each dollar of rational 
budget expenditures are earmarked for 








Group IV: LOOK AND TELL 
Fill in the information. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 








5. This fair lady is 
used to represent 
what country? 


4. Here is one of our 
new states. Name it. 

















Score for this page 
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Quiz Section, Part Il Score for this page 


Faces and Events in the News 


Fill in the blanks. Each counts 1. Total, 15. 





1. Four years of bitter quarreling over who should control the island of 





Cyprus, a - colony, ended recently. The two countries on the 


map involved in the dispute over Cyprus were phn SS SENS 
Which of the following provisions is part of the peace agreement? (a) 
Cyprus is to become independent or (b) Cyprus is to be divided between 


the disputing countries. 





4 2. Here is Soviet Deputy Premier, 
Ms 

Seq “Av ISRAEL Anastas — , on a recent 
sight-seeing tour of the U.S. He helped 
suppress an anti-Communist revolt in 














World Week map 


Wide World photo 


3. He is being mentioned as a leading Presi- 
dential candidate in the next election. His name 


is _ ‘ What Government 





job does he now hold? __ He 





is a member of the ____—_ 


UPI photo 


4. This is ne ee a ee 
Cuba’s national hero. The revolution 
he headed drove Cuba’s former dic- 


tator, a 
exile. Many U.S. Government officials 





(criticized? highly praised? ) _____ 


‘ UPI i Eastfoto 
the conduct of the trials of 5. I am President of 6. Here we see the world’s top Communist 
the enemies of the revolution. the Uniied Asi Ms. 


: d leaders. On the left is _.__. On 
public. My name is 


the right is 

















Reading a Map 


Map in the News 
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Fill in the information, Base your answers both on 
the information in the map and on what you learned in 
class. Each counts 2. Total, 30. 


1. Of which country is Syngman Rhee president? 


2. Name the divided country touching China’s south- 
ern border which is half-free, half-Communist. 





3. What is the capital of Communist China? 
4. On what island does President Chiang Kai-Shek’s 





Nationalist government have its headquarters? 


5. Name the island country which was our enemy dur- 
ing World War II but is now one of our allies in Asia. 





6. Is Communist China or the Soviet Union larger 





in area? 
7. The capital of Nationalist China is 


8. As you travel from Communist China to India, are 
you moving toward the Middle East or the Far East? 








World Week map 


9. On what continent is Communist China located? 





10. Revolt against Red China’s domination recently 
fiared up in a region called “the roof 
of the world.” 

11. Is the Republic of the Philippines an independent 





country or part of the U.S.? 
12. Is Vladivostok a Russian or Chinese 


seaportr 


13. Isthe eastern or western part of Red China most 





industrialized? 
14. Hong Kong is controlled by what European 








power? 
15. Is the distance between Canton and Kunming 


more, or less, than 1500 miles? __ 





Score for this page _.__ 
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Part IV (Skills Section) 


Score for this page__ 


fest Your Skills 


Immel in The Peoris Journsi 


Il. CARTOON READING 
Fill in the information. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


1. With what controversial issue does the cartoon 


deal? 


2. What is President Eisenhower's position on this 





issue? 





3. Name the two groups in the cartoon that are di- 


rectly involved in the controversy: 





and 





4. What is their point of view on this issue? 








ll. WORDS IN THE NEWS 


Which is correct? Each counts 1. Total, 5. 

—1. What is meant by a majority vote? (a) a 2/8 vote; 
(b) a 3/4 vote; (c) more than half of the total vote; 
(d) anything more than a minority vote. 

—2. How many years are there in a decade? (a) 10; 
(b) 20; (c) 100; (d) 50. 

— 3. What position in the President’s cabinet is equiva- 
lent to that of the French post of Foreign Minister? 
(a) Secretary of War; (b) Secretary of State; (c) 
Secretary of Treasury; (d) Attorney General. 

—4. Which one of these groups is the Big Four in 
world affairs? (a) U. S., Soviet Russia, Britain, 


France; (b) U. S., Soviet Russia, Britain, Com- 
munist China; (c) U. S., Soviet Russia, Britain, 
West Germany; (d) U. S., Communist China, 
Soviet Russia, Nationalist China. 

. If the proposed summit meeting takes place, the 
purpese will be to get together (a) top specialists 
in rockc! warfare; (b) Nobel Peace Prize winners; 
(c) heads of government; (d) world leaders in 
education. 


lll. SCRAMBLED CAPITALS 


The spelling of each capital has been scrambled. Un- 
scramble each name and spell it correctly. Each counts 
1. Total, 5. 


Capital 
1. Lea-msu-ejr 
2. Ao-at-tw 
8. We-nd-ielh 
4. Ko-oyt 
5. Ia-oc-r 


Country 
Israel 
Canada 
India 
Japan 
United Arab Republic 
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IV. GRAPH READING 


Write T or F, if the statement is true or false, re- 
spectively. Write NS if there is not sufficient evidence 
in the graph to make it either true or false. Each counts 
1. Total, 5 


__l. The year 1950 is used as the base period on 
which all other figures are estimated. 
__2. Industrial production in 1957 was 438% higher than 
that of 1950. 
. The drop in industrial production in 1954 was due 
to unsettled world conditions. 
. Following the first three months of 1958, industrial 
production showed a definite change upward. 
. Industrial production in 1950 was 12% higher than 
that of the base period. 
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Sign oe™ 


oe 
Wide World photos 


HOW TO MAKE A DUST BOWL BLOOM: Planting trees has roots absorb rain water and store it securely underground. 
made all the difference on this South Dakota farm. A tree’s Without trees, rain water runs off quickly, eroding the soil. 


ie THERE IS ONE THING the aver- 

age American never worries about— WA TER: 
it’s water. Want a drink? Just turn’ on © 
the faucet and fresh, clean water comes 


pouring out. How about watering those ° 

new May flowers or washing rns the Our Most Precious eee 

family chariot? Just attach your hose to 

the garden spigot and you're in busi- 

ness. Have to do the week’s wash? Why, d W t d R 

there’s plenty of water for that job, too. an as e -e © esource 
On any given day the average Ameri- 

can uses about 187 gallons of water and 

thinks nothing of it. But, say the ex- America’s homes, farms, and factories need more water than 


rts, he should. O try i idly . : ° aps 
Sapa (Continusd oh enns a ee” ever before—but how are we to replenish our dwindling supply? 











ANTICIPATED WATER PROBLEMS 
1970 


——-=—=— SLIGHT 
—-—=—<— MODERATE 
——=— EXTREME 
——— CRITICAL 











World Week map 


GLOOMY FORECAST: Water may become a scarce commodity in many sections of the country—within a decade! 





New York Life Presents the 


Should you g0 
into the 
Foreign Service! 


by Loy W. Henderson 
Deputy Under Secretary of State 
As told to Donald Robinson 


HERE IS a bronze plaque in the lobby of the 
Department of State Building in Washing- 
ton, D.C. On it are engraved the names of 


seventy-one members of the United States 
Foreign Service “‘who, while on active duty, 
lost their lives under heroic or tragic circum- 
stances.” The first name is that of William 


a —“‘lost at sea, 1780.”’ The last is that of 


David LeBreton, Jr., who 


lives—Tunis, 1953.” 


a U.S. consul, 
: Leal ned saving 


For more than 180 years, the men and 
women of the Foreign Service have stood 
ready to sacrifice their interests, their comforts 
and their lives for the United States. They 
have stuck to their posts in the face of earth- 
quakes, floods, revolutions and wars. They 
have carried on regardless of cholera epidem- 
ics and worse. 


Duty is a watchword with them. A State 
Department courier who was aboard a plane 
that crashed in flames near Vienna in October, 
1955, didn’t think about his frightful injuries 
and burns. In spite of the excruciating pain he 
was in, he declined all medical care until he’d 
delivered his papers into safe hands. 


They are dedicated people, the members of 


the U.S. Foreign Service. 
In all, there are 8,025 men and women in 


¥ 


~ 
~ 
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the Service now, and they can rightly be called 
America’s first line of defense. Upon them can 
depend the issues of war and peace. 


Role in Foreign Policy 

The Foreign Service must, first of all, protect 
American interests abroad. It has the job of 
promoting those interests by demonstrating 
their mutuality with those of other nations. In 
short, to further and improve the relations of 
the United States with other countries in every 
possible way. 


The Foreign Service must explain to other 
governments what the policy of the United 
States is, and where possible, persuade them 
to cooperate with us in our constant struggle 
to win peace, prosperity and freedom for all 
the world. In addition, the Service must do 
everything in its power to assist American 
citizens in their legitimate activities abroad. 


Today, members of the Foreign Service 
serve at 286 posts in 89 countries, with the 
U.S. Delegation to the United Nations in 
New York, and in the Department of State in 
Washington. 


The Foreign Service people on detail in 
Washington help plan our foreign policy and 
direct its day-to-day workings. They maintain 
liaison with other governmental agencies and 
handle contacts with the thousands of foreign 
diplomats stationed in America. 


Abroad, our Foreign Service men and 
women have duties that are ultra-varied. Dip- 
lomatic negotiations, for one thing. 


Right now, Foreign Service experts are ne- 
gotiating with foreign governments on matters 
ranging from the regulations under which 
American business men may operate, to the 
exchange of scientific know-how among na- 
tions, to the proper steps that should be taken 
to protect the free world against the threat of 
Soviet imperialism. 


Another big assignment the Service has is 
gathering information. An election in a Latin 
American country or a revolution in the Mid- 
dle East can change the course of history. The 
Foreign Service man on the scene must report 
the facts, and his analysis of them, fast, fully 
and without pulling any punches. 


Most of all, the Foreign Service people 
abroad must, insofar as they can, earn the 
confidence of the governments of the countries 
they’re in. That’s how good international re- 
lations grow. 


Serving Americans Abroad 


And all this is merely part of the Foreign 
Service’s role. If an American citizen runs into 
trouble with the police, the Foreign Service 
sees that he gets legal counsel and a fair trial. 
If a tourist becomes ill, the Foreign Service 
finds him a doctor. 


Twenty-four hours a day, the Foreign Serv- 
ice is on duty, prepared to assist Americans in 
need. A band of American missionaries who 
were caught in bloody rioting that swept 
through a Middle Eastern country recently 
can bear witness to that. 


A Foreign Service Officer drove fifty miles 
through the crazed mobs to rescue these mis- 
sionaries. He got them out just as the rioters 
were setting fire to their house—with them in it. 


When they are detailed as consuls, Foreign 
Service Officers issue or renew passports for 
Americans abroad. They did it for over 
200,000 people last year alone. They register 
the birth of children born to American parents 
abroad so they can establish their rights to 





United States citizenship. Theirs also is the 
complete responsibility for issuing, or deny- 
ing, visas to foreigners coming to the United 
States as visitors or as immigrants with all 
their perplexing problems. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


Overall, the satisfactions of a Foreign Service 
career are superb. You travel the world, you 
meet many kinds of fascinating people, you 
constantly are broadening yourself. 


You are on the inside of history in the mak- 
ing, and you often have a chance to help shape 
that history. I well remember the thrill that we 
in the Foreign Service had in 1947 when the 
President and Congress accepted our recom- 
mendations to support Greece and Turkey 
against Communist aggression. 


It was the first time the United States had 
ever undertaken such a massive program in 
peacetime, and it saved both those nations 
from Kremlin domination. 


The greatest satisfaction of all, of course, is 
the realization that you are helping your coun- 
try and advancing the principles on which our 
national and international life is based. Espe- 
cially is this so today. At a moment when 
humanity is at the crossroads, Foreign Service 
people are in a position to help guide it along 
the path of peace and freedom. 


But the Foreign Service is no place for peo- 
ple who want a soft, easy existence. It is a 
career exclusively for young men and women 
who are willing to toil endless hours—and 
undergo hardships, inconveniences and, if 
need be, danger for their country’s sake. 


Let me say this. There are strong disadvan-. 
tages to a career in the Foreign Service. It 
offers little opportunity for fame; good diplo- 
mats do their best work away from the public 
eye. It is a round-the-clock job. A diplomat is 
never off duty. And sometimes his duties can 
be pedestrian. 


There are many rigors. Foreign Service peo- 
ple have no permanent home. Every three 
years, they are likely to be transferred. Fre- 
quently, it is to isolated posts where sanitary 
housing is impossible to find, disease is ramp- 
ant, the climate extremely hot or freezing cold. 
It can be very hard on a man’s wife and 
children. I know. 


On occasion, there are bitter frustrations. 
You can propose action which you are certain 
is wise both from the standpoint of the United 
States and the country in which you are serv- 
ing. But, other factors, from the global view- 
point of Washington, may be overriding and 
your recommendations may not be accepted. 
This, if you let it, can hurt. 


Opportunities, Salaries and 
Advancement 


The Foreign Service is now divided into three 
branches. First is the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps, the professional career organization 
which represents the backbone of our Govern- 
ment activities in the international field. It is 
a carefully selected group that is tough to get 
into and tougher to stay in. It numbers about 
3,500 of whom more than 330 are women. 


Then there is the Foreign Service Reserve. 
It consists of specialists, persons with particu- 
lar qualifications that are required by the 
Service, a highly specialized knowledge of 
atomic energy, say, or of Soviet agriculture. 
These specialists are appointed for periods of 
two to five years; we have approximately 800 
of them. 


Finally, there is the Foreign Service Staff 
Corps. It includes typists, stenographers, code 
clerks and other technical and administrative 
employees. They are also selected with special 
care. Some of them eventually qualify for the 
Officer Corps. Over half are women. 


Advancement is strictly on merit. Every 
Foreign Service Officer is rated regularly by 
an impartial selection boafd, and the better 
ones are promoted. These promotions go right 
to the top. Nearly two-thirds of ambassadors 
and ministers have come up through the ranks! 


Applicants for the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps must be American citizens from twenty 
to thirty-one years of age and should have rec- 
ords of impeccable loyalty and discretion. 
(Each gets a thorough background investiga- 
tion.) They take a written examination that 
lasts a solid day and encompasses the use of 
the English language, the applicant’s capacity 
for interpreting both tabular and quantitative 
data, his general knowledge of world history, 
politics, economics and other subjects. Fluen- 
cy in a world language, while not an examina- 
tion requirement, must be attained before an 
officer can advance in the Service. 


An applicant who passes the written exami- 
nation then takes an “oral.” For ninety min- 





DID YOU KNOW... 


. the salary of a junior Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer generally starts at $5,225 
and may rise, with ambassadorial 
pay, to $27,500? 


- nearly two-thirds of the ambassa- 
dors and ministers in the Service 
came up through the ranks? 


. Opportunities in the Foreign Service 
are exactly the same for women as 
for men? 


. members of the Foreign Service 
serve at 286 posts in 89 countries 
around the world? 











utes he appears before a three-man panel that 
weighs his personality, his judgment, his apti- 
tude at defending his own views and his true 
motives for joining the Service. 


These examinations are exacting. Of 3,959 
who took a recent examination, only the 676 
finest passed 


The salary of a Foreign Service Officer usu- 
ally starts at $5,225 and it rises to $27,500 in 
the case of ambassadors at more important 
posts. Reserve officers have the same pay scale. 
Salaries for the Staff Corps begin at $3,730 and 
go in certain specialties to $13,160. All three 
branches receive allowances to help cover the 
extra expenses incurred in living abroad. 


Traits and Education Needed 


To prepare for a career as a Foreign Service 
Officer, I would urge a broad liberal arts edu- 
cation with emphasis on history, science, eco- 
nomics, the literature of all nations, and mod- 
ern languages. 

Although a college degree is not demanded, 
it is virtually essential. We want the Foreign 
Service to be a cross-section of America, with 
representatives in it of all geographical areas, 
as well as of all races, religions and social 
backgrounds. For instance, from a sampling 
of 380 junior Foreign Service Officers on the 
rolls as of May, 1958, 140 educational institu- 
tions can be cited as "Alma Maters. 


Opportunities for women are exactly the 
same as for men. One of our most noted am- 
bassadors today is a woman who made her 
way up through the ranks. 

The standards in the Staff Corps are also 
high. Most applicants have to pass examina- 
tions in their respective fields. 


What traits should you have if you are con- 
sidering a Foreign Service career? Let me tell 
right off what we don’t want—snobs, arrogant 
people, or self-righteous people. The traits we 


do think a boy or girl should have are: 1. First 
of all—complete integrity; 2. A pleasant, out- 
going personality; 3. A sensitivity in dealing 
with persons of different races, religions, cul- 
tures and ideologies; 4. An open, curious 
mind; 5. Quick thinking and good judgment 
in a crisis; 6. A genuine concern with inter- 
national affairs ; 7. Sound scholarship. This 
especially, because the process of learning is 
never-ending in the Foreign Service. A diplo- 
mat must always keep abreast of the latest 
developments and trends at home and abroad. 


And there is one more thing—robust health. 
You have to pass a stringent physical examina- 
tion before you can be appointed. 

It is now thirty-seven years that I have been 
in the Foreign Service and I’m grateful for 
every one of them. It is a gratification to me 
that my efforts in life have been devoted not 
to increasing my wealth and prestige, but to 
helping my country and the ideals for which 
my country stands and upon which our civili- 
Zation rests. 


If you join the Foreign Service, you can 
have that splendid feeling, too. 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on a Career in the Foreign Service 
is one of a continuing series on career opportuni- 
ties for young men and women. Each is available 
in booklet-form and will be sent to you on re- 
quest. You'll also find additional help in our free 
booklet,** Planning a College Education.”’ Check 
the booklet you want below, and mail the coupon 
today. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1959, New York Life Insurance Company 


——-----------7 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., Career Dept. S-23 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me your booklet on 
ithe following—at no obligation. 


(_] Librarian 

[_]} Life Insurance 

[_] Mathematician 

[_] Medical 
Technologist 

(] Mineral 
Industry 

[_] Newspaperman 

[_] Nurse 

[_] Personnel Work 

[ } Pharmacist 

[ ] Printing Industry 

[_] Public Servant 

[_] Retailing 

[_] Salesman 

[_] Scientist 

[ }. Secretary 

[_] Social Worker 

[_] Teacher 

{_] Traffic Manager 

[_] Planning a 
College Education 


[_] Accountant 
[_} Aeronautical 
Engineer 
Architect 
Armed Forces 
Atomic Scientist 
Banker 
Business 

for Yourself 
Chemist 
Clergy 
Dentist 
Doctor 
Electronic 
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[_] Food Retailing 

[_] Foreign 
Service 

(_] Home Economist 

(_] Lawyer 


My Name 





1 am a student___porent teacher 


Address 
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TODAY... you can do so many things with photography 







1. SAVE your week-end fun .. . in brilliant color slides! More 2. KEEP a picture diary you'll treasure always !What’s even more 
young people are advancing to 35mm color slides, for today the fun than taking good pictures? Keeping them as a priceless record 
big fun is big pictures—the kind you get with 35mm photography. of the good times you and your friends have together. 





pif 
3. SCORE a scoop for your school newspaper. Keep your camera 4. GIVE the gift of love—beautiful enlargements, beautiful 
handy, so you’ll get first pictures of any event! Many famous enough for framing. They’re wonderful gifts because they’re so 


photographers started by doing just this. personal . . . because they’ll be cherished forever. 


Photography is the 


Take brilliant color slides with the 
Kodak Pony II Camera. 


Kodak’s easiest-to-use 35mm camera is handsome, 
compact, simplified. It gives you beautiful color slides 
with true ease and economy. (Only pennies more than 
black-and-whites!) The Pony II is a great value at only 
$29.50 or as little as $3 down. 

Brownie Starfiash (far left) is three cameras in one! 
It takes black-and-white snapshots, color snapshots or 
beautiful color slides. Only $8.95. Ask your Kodak 
dealer to demonstrate it. 





See Kodak’s “The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet’? and “The Ed Sullivan Show” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

















TOMORROW... photography can do so many things for you! 
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sile is being 
made. Today’s most successful reporting technique is the picture launched. But special cameras are close by to provide photo- 
story. Pictures add impact and realism to any story. graphic reports of the launching from count-down to flight. 





‘4 @ \ ys: Da 
3. PILOTS learn all about new airports—through motion pic- 4. FASHION DESIGN calls for a strong “picture sense.” 
tures. U.S. regulations require that a pilot study films of unfamiliar Successful designers work constantly with scale and perspective, 
airports before he lands on them—a vital safety regulation. light and shadow—all things you learn when you take pictures. 


fun with a future! 


Save all the action...all the color... 
in exciting Brownie movies! 


Today, movies are as easy to take as snapshots—and 
just as inexpensive. Any girl who can hold a camera 
can take brilliant, action-filled movies of friends, sports, 
vacations—movies she’ll. be proud of! 

The Brownie Movie Camera //2.3 has a sharp, fast 
lens. It costs only $32.50 or $3.25 down. 

The f/1.9 Turret model gives you regular, wide-angle 
or telephoto movies. Only $67.50, or $6.75 down. See 


your Kodak dealer. 
(Prices are list, include Federal Tax 
and are subject to change without notice) 





Rochester 4, N.Y. 





Countdown on Space 


By Janice Fedak, Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Starred words refer to outer space 








Students are invited to 








submit originel crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Crhal ai. MM 


Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject. 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any oflier field! 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


























Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 







































































- In June the U.S. may fire a rocket 
to this planet. 

. Path the moon follows as it loops 
the Earth. 

. Female horses. 

. This pair discovered radium, Pierre 
and Marie —____. 

. Playwright who wrote Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs and Bus Stop. 

. Legendary U.S. Marshal, —__ 
Masterson. 

. Star which suddenly brightens, then 
dulls rapidly. 

. Constellation shaped like a lion 

. Rise, rose, ——s 

21. New York Region (abbr.) 
2. Male star of the movie Houseboat 
( initials ). 

. He wrote the play Winterset 
(initials ). 

5. About 6,000,000,000,000 miles equal 
a 

. Unit of speed named after an Aus- 
trian physicist. 

. Small, solid body in space which 
becomes a meteor upon entering the 
Earth’s atmosphere. 

. American National Theatre and 
Academy (abbr.). 

. Upper layer of the Earth’s crust. 

. Mister (abbr.). 

. I am, you are, he aaa 

. Laugh (slang). 

. Planet farthest from the sun. 

. Proposed type of rocket motor that 
would eject electrically charged 
atoms. 

. Lighted. 

. British Thermal Unit (abbr.). 

. Cloudy mass surrounding the nucleus 
of a comet. 

. Area above the Earth’s atmosphere. 

. Quiver from fear. 

. Our sun is one of these. 

. Name of Saturn’s largest moon. 


. A weather ______ tells wind di- 


rection. 


2. Therefore (Latin). 
3. Word used before the maiden name 


of a married woman. 


. Second country to orbit a man-made 


“moon” (abbr.). 


3. Famous French pianist (initials). 
7. A type of bread roll. 
. The inner core of the Earth may 


consist of solid nickel and — 


. Quickly, with speed. 

. Our galaxy is the —_— Way 
2. Inhabited planet next to Mars. 

. He won an Oscar 


£ 


r0T 


his rol 
The Big Country (initials). 


. First U.S. spaceman will be a Project 


Mercury — 


3. Inventor of the incandescent light 


bulb (initials) 


. American called the “father” of the 


modern rocket (initials). 


. “Land of Enchantment” state (abbr. ). 
2. It floats to the top of milk. 
24. Improper or faulty. 
3. Amount (abbr.). 
. Much _______. About Nothing. 
. No. 15 Down will be hurled into 


orbit by this famous U.S. rocket. 


33. Pertaining to the moon. 
5. Star of The Music Man (initials). 
. Ionium (chemical symbol). 
. Mountains in Switzerland. 
. Paper currency that contains no prom- 


ise of redemption. 


. Star of TV’s Sea Hunt (initials). 
2. Thulium (chemical symbol). 
3. The Hawkeye State. 

. An occurrence that portends some 


future event. 


. Trans Continental Assn. (abbr.). 
. Folding camp bed. 
. Movie tough guy, G. 





( initials ). 


. Cirrus (abbr. ) 





Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


French Canadians (p. 12)—Persons 
of French ancestry living in Canada. 
During the period that Canada was a 
French colony—from the beginning of 
the 17th century until some 150 years 
later—about 10,000 Frenchmen settled 
in Canada. These settlers and their 
descendants totaled some 65,000 when 
Britain took Canada from France dur- 
ing the 1760's. Since then, there has 
been little immigration from France. 
The number of the French Canadians, 
however, has grown to about 5,000,000 
—which is nearly a third of Canada’s 
total population. Most French Cana- 
dians live in the Province of Quebec 
speak- French, and are Roman Cath- 
olics. 


Quebec (p. 12)—Capital of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec and the only walled city 
in North America. Founded by the 
French in 1608, Quebec is famous for 
the charm of the narrow, winding 
streets and the European-style build- 
ings in the center of the city. Quebec is 
an important educational center—Laval 
University being situated there. It is 
also a port and an industrial and com- 
mercial center. The population of the 
city and its suburbs is 310,000. 


Bonanza Creek (p. 12)—A_ small 
stream in the Klondike (the part of the 
Yukon Territory that borders Alaska). 
On August 17, 1896, a gold prospector 
struck it rich along the Bonanza’s banks. 
This started one of the biggest gold 
rushes in history. By the turn of the 
century, $30,000,000 worth of gold 
had been mined in the Klondike. The 
output of the Klondike gradually dwin- 
dled, but another boom started in 1932 
when more gold was found there. 


Samuel de Champlain, 1567-1635 
(p. 16)--French explorer who founded 
Quebec. Champlain discovered Lake 
Champlain, which lies in New York 
State, Vermont, and Canada. 


Say It Right! F 
Diefenbaker (p. 7)—DEE-fen-BAKE-er. 
Quebec (p. 12)—kwe-BEK. 

Montreal (p. 12)—MON-tre-awl. 


Saskatchewan (p. 12)—sas-KACH-ee- 
won, 


Champlain (p. 16)—sham-PLAN. 
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Show of the Week: With better weather 
here, the TV networks are beginning 
to slow down on special shows. Hence, 
this week’s best bet is a news show. 
Tonight, Friday, May 8, NBC-TV has 
a program called Why Berlin? This 
examination of the critical Berlin situa- 
tion will be an hour long, with Chet 
Huntley giving a step-by-step analysis. 


> Also tonight is Walt Disney Presents 
(ABC-TV). After re-running the El- 
fego Baca series, the show offers a 
cartoon story about “Bongo, the Circus 
Bear,” a most unusual critter. Your old 
pal, Jiminy Cricket, is the master (or 
insect) of ceremonies. Tune in and see 
what’s bruin. 


> Dancer Carol Haney and singer Joni 
James are the two charming guests of 
Perry Como, NBC-TV, Saturday, May 9. 


> Sunday, as usual, is loaded. NBC-TV 
has another news special planned, a 
half-hour film report on Red China, 
giving a fairly good look at this Asian 
giant. Johns Hopkins File 7 (ABC-TV) 
switches from weighty science to light 
music. In a program called “Four for 
the Show,” File 7 talks about the 
barber shop quartet, a cheerful art, and 
demonstrates the subject with the finest 
singers found in any barber shop. If 
you watch our Show of the Week, Why 
Berlin?, then you'll be interested in 
The Twentieth Century, CBS-TV, 
which is re-running “Riot in East Ber- 
lin,” a film about the troubles in the 
Red half of that city between Oct. 7, 
1949, and June 17, 1953. 


> Annette Funicello, as an Italian ex- 
change student, is the guest on Danny 
Thomas, Monday, May 11, on CBS-TV. 


> An eerie story out of World War II is 
the show on Alcoa Presents, Tuesday, 
May 12, on ABC-TV. “The Haunted 
U-Boat” tells of the crew of a German 
submarine mystified and frightened by 
tapping noises—coming from the out- 
side. Freak weather—in this case, a 
cyclone—is the villain on Wyatt Earp. 
How the pioneers in Dodge City react 
makes a good story. 


> Lastly, nature takes a hand in Zorro, 
too, this Thursday, May 14, on ABC- 
TV. But this time, it’s a measles epi- 
demic! Yep, they even had those darn 
things back in the old days, pardner. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each of these shows. 
—Dick KLEINER 
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PART 4 


What does your 
handwriting 
tell about you ? 


Tf! 


SELF -CONFIDENT— Bold writing 
and thickly crossed “‘t’s” indicate self- 
assurance and will power. Match your 
personality with Esterbrook’s fine 
stub (#2442). Yours among Ester- 


brook’s 32 personalized points. 


/ eatiten Ctiunle 


METICULOUS — Finely drawn, very 
even writing tells the world that 
you’ve an orderly mind. Perhaps 
you’re in need of one of Esterbrook’s 
specialized business points? Book- 


keeping (#1550) is illustrated above. 


PR Ea ren haters 


i oa eam 


WITTY—Your humor shows if your 
“t” crosses and “d’s” are sprightly 
and playful. You’re a hostess’s hap- 
piest asset. A general writing point 
(#2668) for you! Esterbrook pens 
make valued gifts, only $2.95 to$5.75. 


(Rem ems a te 


<. 


Pas foi 


CULTURED— Writing “‘g’s”’ like a 
figure 8 shows a taste for literature 
and cultural subjects. You'll enjoy 
using the student point (#1551). If 
ani Esterbrook point is ever damaged 
—it’s instantly replaceable for 60¢. 


A custom-made pen for $2.95! The famous Classic 


Fountain Pen, with your point choice. Precision-made, 
it starts writing énstantly—ink flows smoothly, evenly. 


The Classic 


Fountain Pen 


Makers of fountain pens, bali point pens, desk sets and precision points, 


tiddday 
6sterbrook 


Only Esterbrook lets you choose 
among 32 replaceable points 


dw 


Available in Canada at slightly higher prices. 
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1959 All-American H.S. Basketball Squad 





NAME and SCHOOL 


Tom McGrann (Watertown) S. D. 


Tommy Boyer (Fort Smith) Ark. 
Pat Richter (Madison East) Wis. 
Dave Downey (Canton) Ill. 


Rod Thorne (Princeton) W. Va. 


Art Heyman (Oceanside) N. Y. 
Rich Porter (Kellogg) Ida. 
Jim Smith (Santa Cruz) Calif. 





Tom Hoover (Carroll) Washington, D. C. 6.9 


Al Santio (Hope) Providence, R. |. 
Ken Glenn (East Tech) Cleveland, O. 6.6 


Bill Galantai (James Madison) New York City 6.5 


Steve Gray (Washington) San Francisco, Calif. 
Tom Bolyard (South Side) Fort Wayne, Ind. 6.4 
Bob Cozby (Olympus) Holladay, Utah 


HEIGHT 


6.6 
6.6 


6.42 


6.4 
6.4 
6.4 
6.4 


NAME and SCHOOL 

Bill Raftery (St. Cecilia’s) Kearny, N. J. 
6.8 Steve Pauly (Beaverton) Ore. 

6.7 Ralph Heyward (Overbrook) Philadelphia, Pa. 6.3 
Tom Kezar (Austin) Minn. 6.3 
Darrell Sutherland (Glendale) Calif. 
Ed Thomas (McClymonds) Oakland, Calif. 6.3 
6.5 Pat Doyle (North Marshall County) Ky. 6.2 
Nolan Ellison (Wyandotte) Kansas City, Kan. 
6.5 Bill Small (West Aurora) Ill. 

Dom Perno (Wilbur Cross) New Haven, Conn. 6.1 
Jim Rayl (Kokomo) Ind. 6.1 
Granny Lash (Chester) Pa. 

Donnie Burks (Molloy) New York City 
Ernie Moore (Sumner) Kansas City, Kan. 
Vinnie Ernst (St. Aloysius) Jersey City, N. J. 5.8 


HEIGHT 


6.31 
6.342 


6.3 


6.2 
6.2 


6.% 
5.11 
5.10 








FTER hitting the All-American trail 

for six weeks, we're now ready to 
put all our eggs into one basketball. 
And here it is, folks: Scholastic Maga- 
zines’ fourth annua! All-American High 
School Squad. Made up of 30 crack 
sharpshooters from 19 states and the 
District of Columbia, it ranges from a 
5-8 “shorty” to a 6-9 “skyscraper.” 

California, with four choices, cops 
state honors, followed by New York 
with three, and Illinois, Indiana, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Kansas with 
two apiece. 

West Virginians are expecting Rod 
Thorne of Princeton to be as outstand- 
ing in college as Jerry West. The state 
law-makers even passed a resolution 
begging Rod to attend college in his 
own state! 

Thorne is a three-year all-stater who 
carried a 30.5 scoring average in 1958- 
59, and who had a career average of 
28.85. He played 2,462 minutes of high 
school ball and scored at the rate of 
1.7 points per minute! 

New Jersey, too, claims to have come 
up with a “phenom” in Billy Raftery 
of St. Cecilia’s, Kearny. Raftery hit for 
a 34.4 average and hauled down 27 
rebounds per game. 

Also on the Squad is Vinnie Ernst 
of Jersey City’s St. Aloysius. Vinnie was 
voted “Mr. Biddy Basketball” while in 
grammar school, but unfortunately 
didn’t grow very tall. 


But Vinnie did continue to grow as 
a basketball player. And he rates the 
post of “super feeder” as well as being 
a high scorer with a 19.7 average per 
game. 

Two other players stood just under 
the 6-foot mark—Donnie Burks of Arch- 
bishop Molloy, a great feeder-scorer 
who was voted the outstanding school- 
boy in New York City; and Emie 
Moore, a slippery 5-10er from Kansas 
City’s Sumner, who was voted the best 
in his state tournament. 

New York also placed Bill Galantai 
of James Madison High, a big man 
with great‘moves and a 22-point aver- 
age; and Art Heyman, scoring jet from 
Oceanside, who scored over 1,830 
points in his career. He easily broke 
the Nassau County scoring record of 
1,142 set by the great Jimmy Brown 
of Manhasset High, Syracuse U., and 
Cleveland Brown fame. 

Tom Hoover of Archbishop Carroll 
(Washir.gton, D. C.) is the Squad sky- 
scraper at 6-9 and 250 pounds. Play- 
ing on a fabulous team—one-of the best 
ever developed in the East—Tom hit 
close to 20 points a game and was one 
of the best rebounders in the land. 

Indiana comes up with two gems 
in Jim Rayl of Kokomo and Tom Bol- 
yard of Fort Wayne. Rayl averaged 
26.8 points in a 6l-game career, set 
a state tourney scoring record with 114 
in four games, and tallied 40 (including 


the winning basket) in his team’s vic- 
tory over South Side, Bolyard’s school. 

Illinois placed Bill Small of West 
Aurora and Dave Downey of Canton. 
Small resembled Indiana’s Ray] in that 
he loved to sheot and could hit from 
anywhere. He showed a .460 shooting 
percentage from the floor and scored 
22 points a game. 

Downey, a great rebounder as well 
as scorer, averaged 23 points and had 
a .540 shooting percentage from the 
floor. 

Tom McGrann of Watertown, the 
best big man (6-8) to come out of 
South Dakota, set a scoring record for 
state tournament play. 

Al Santio of Hope (Providence) aver- 
aged 25 points per game. 

Smooth as silk—that’s Nolan Ellison, 
6-2 star of Wyandotte, Kansas state 
champs. 

Bob Cozby of Olympus, Utah, was 
a great scrapper for a big boy. 

The San Francisco Bay area pro- 
duced three great stars in Ed Thomas 
of McClymonds of Oakland (Bill Rus- 
sell’s alma mater), Steve Gray of San 
Francisco’s Washington High, and Jim 
Smith of Santa Cruz. 

The other Californian to make the 
Squad is Darrell Sutherland of Glen- 
dale, a backcourt whiz who led his 
school to the state’s Southern crown 
despite an attack of flu. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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A \4 14 AEMBEZZLED HEAVEN (Louis 
deRochemont Associates. Directed | 
and written by Ernst Marischka, from | 
the novel by Franz Werfel.) 


Only rarely do movies capture a reli- | 
gious theme with sincerity and depth. 
The extraordinary success of this Austri- 
in film (with an English sound track dub- 
bed in) is based on its moving story about 
a simple cook (Annie Rosar) who hopes 
to buy her way into Heaven by paying 
for her nephew’s education to become 
a priest. For years the obstinate woman | 
skimps and saves, sending all her money 
to the youth. When she finally goes to 
join him in the parish house where she 
thinks he is a priest, she discovers she’s 
been swindled. Heartbroken and bitter, 
she goes to Rome, where she finally | 
realizes the great wrong she has done 
in trying to buy salvation. The last 
part of the film, showing scenes in St. 
Peter's and the Vatican, is. expertly 
photographed and edited. 


Wim A CRY FROM THE STREETS 
(Tudor Pictures. Produced by lan 
Dalrymple. Directed by Lewis Gilbert.) 


Here’s a touching English film about 
orphaned or deserted children. Crowded 
into a London children’s shelter, they 
range in age from little tots to-teen- 
agers, but all of them wait—for affection 
from grown-ups or for mothers or fathers 
who sometimes never turn up. The 
film has some very amusing scenes, 
thanks to comic Max Bygraves and the 
kids themselves. Outstanding are Dana 
Wilson, a tough little tyke who cares 
for her still-littler brothers; Colin Peter- 
sen, who plays a mean harmonica; and 
Sean Barrett, looking for his mother for 
eight years and now old enough to 
take care of her. —Pxiwire T. HaRTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iA i i"Tops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
Mi Fair. “Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥);' Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


“viDiary of Anne Frank (D);.The 
Unvanquished (Aparajito) (D); The Shag- 
gy Dog (C); Sleeping Beauty (A). 
“vi-City of Fear (D); Green Mansions 
(D); Pork Chop Hill (D); Tempest 
(D); Black Orchid (D); Mad Little Island 
(C); Up Periscope (D). 

Island of Lost Women (D); First Man 
into Space (D); No Name on the Bullet 
D); Villa! (W); Restless Years (D). 








“Blood of the Vampire (D). 


Spalding has the 
situation well in hand... 


... for future Big Leaguers and today’s top pros! 


The hand in the Spalding mitt up 
there belongs to Yogi Berra. 


Like so many of the top men who 
play pro ball today, Yogi chooses to 
play with a Spalding mitt above all 
others. The reasons are simple. 


One—people like Yogi, Rocky Col- 
avito, Al Dark, Don Larsen... all 
members of the Spalding Baseball 
Advisory Staff . . . actually help de- 
sign them. Two—they’re made of the 


_—. Spalding-made baseballs 
«a are the only baseballs ever 
used by the National and 
< American Leagues. 


(G2) 


richest leathers. Three—they’re made 
by the finest craftsmen. 


These qualities are always reflected 
in every single mitt and glove bear- 
ing the Spalding name. The ones you 
see in the big league parks. The ones 
you use in your own back yard. 


One other point: all Spalding baseball 
mitts and gloves are guaranteed— 
unconditionally. Wouldn’t it make 
sense for you to have a Spalding? 


GPALDING 


sets the pace in sports 





Auk Gry Head 


Gay Head 


Q. My steady and I get along very 
well, except when I say something that 
doesn’t suit her taste. Then she slaps 
me, no matter where we are—at a school 
dance, or walking down “Main Street.” 
This embarrasses me and I’ve told her 
about it, but that hasn’t helped. What 
should I do? 


A. It’s a wonderful feeling when you 
discover that the person you like likes 
you. It means you've played the game 
and won. But success (especially first 
success) at any game easily goes to your 
head. It gives you a sense of power. 
That may be what has happened to 
Emily—in spite of herself. Whether a 
girl slaps you, criticizes your friends, or 
nags about how you spend your time, 
she may just want to see how much 
influence she holds over you. It’s a 





natural reaction—and boys are as guilty 
as girls. 

If Emily knows her habit embarrasses 
you and she still continues, she’s say- 
ing, “You must behave the way I want 
you to.” What started out to be a part- 
nership is turning into a dictatorship. 
Criticism is perfectly all right between 
two people who know each other well, 
as long as it’s intended to help. But 
it’s never all right in public. It should 
be done tactfully and privately. 

Emily can like you very much and 
yet not be able to resist “teasing” you in 
this way. Since very few girls really 
enjoy being able to run a boy’s life, 
Emily may be waiting for you to rise 
up and say, “Stop”—loudly and firmly. 

Your share in solving this problem 
is to watch what you say. Then take a 
firm stand with Emily. If she won't act 


like an adult, you'd better explain that 
until she stops embarrassing you both, 
you'll have to stop seeing her. 


Q. My date’s parents always expect 
him home at a certain time. They worry 


.when he doesn’t appear by then. How 


can I make him leave my house without 
telling him three or four times that he 
must be going? 


A. Bring up the subject at the begin- 
ning of your next date with Harry. 
Then you can talk about it without 
feeling as though you were pushing 
him out the front door. Make a pact 
that together you’re going to manage 
to meet the deadline. It’s amazing how 
much easier it is to do the right thing 
when the time comes, if you've talked 
it over and made a promise to do it 
ahead of time. 

Harry probably doesn’t realize that 
he’s putting you in an awkward position 
with his parents. Explain to him that 
you want his parents to think well of 
you and you're afraid they won't if he 
always arrives home late from his dates 
with you. Then, be aware of the time 
through the evening so that you're not 
late leaving the movie or dance. It’s 
usually the girl. who suggests leaving, 
even when it’s the boy’s curfew she’s 
trying to meet. 
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THE CREDIT IS youRS, >> 
SIR, FOR MAKING SURE WE 
6CT REMINGTON 513T RIFLES, 


CONGRATULATIONS . 
TARGET SHOOTING 
p IS CERTAINLY <~ 
POPULAR WITH 
EVERYONE ! 





EXTRA-ACCURATE 
REMINGTON 
AMMUNITION, 








GET THIS NEW BOOKLET 
++ IT’S FREE! 


Have fun with more shooting games 
and contests. Colorful new cartoon 
booklet tells you how. And it's freel 
Also shows how to build a range, 
best shooting positions, etc. Just 
write and ask for ‘How to Shoot.” 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Dept. SS-2, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 








“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!"’ 


Remington 


Remington Model 513T bolt- 
action target rifle is completely 
equipped with heavy barrel, 
target stock, sling strap, peep 
sights and other features for 
match competition on the 
range. To. get finest accuracy 
from any rifle, shoot Reming- 
ton ammunition with exclu- 
sive “Kleanbore”* priming. 
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Water Shortage 
(Continued from page 23) 


running out of good, fresh water. And 
we are not replenishing our dwindling 
supplies fast enough. Some day—per- 
haps within 20 years—we may wake up 
to find that all the taps in the house 
have run dry. 

The danger signs are present and 
they are increasing. Within the past five 
years, more than a thousand towns and 
cities have been forced to ration water. 
Shortages are not confined to any par- 
ticular section of the country. They have 
hit communities in 45 of the 49 states. 

Near Chicago, new wells must be 
drilled 2,000 feet deep to reach water. 
In normally humid New Jersey, three 
big reservoirs were down to one third 
of their capacity last fall. And in Dallas, 
Texas, water was so scarce last summer 
that “water bars” did a thriving busi- 
ness. They sold the precious liquid at 50 
cents a gallon—more than the price of 
gasoline! 

Congress is becoming gravely con- 
cerned. A Public Works and Resources 
committee in the House has warned 
that unless immediate action is taken, 
the country may soon face a catastrophe. 
Recently, a group of 14 Senators urged 
that a special Congressional committee 
be set up to study the problem and 
make recommendations. 


A THIRSTY NATION 


What is the reason for our water 
shortage? Basically, it’s a case of rising 
demand. Today we Americans draw 
about 285 billion gallons of water every 
day from our streams, reservoirs, and 
wells. That’s more than five times the 
amount our_grandfathers used. 

Why is our water consumption on the 
rise? Partly it’s because of our growing 
population. There are twice as many of 
us today as there were at the turn of 
the century. Moreover, each American 
now uses more water than ever before 
in our history. We need lavish amounts 
of water for our new dish washers, our 
automatic sprinklers, our garbage dis- 
posal units, and our washing machines. 

In the days of the Old West, Marshal 
Matt Dillon could get along on, say, five 
gallons a day for drinking, washing, and 
cooking. But today we use 25 gallons of 
water just for a five-minute shower. 
Watering the lawn for one hour re- 
quires some 300 gallons. 

However, household needs, no matter 
how extravagant, still account for only 
10 per cent of all the water used daily 
in the United States. The remaining 90 
per cent is divided more or less equally 
between America’s two biggest con- 
sumers of water—our factories and our 
farms. 


Nearly every type of manufacturing 
requires at least some water, and some 
industrial processes require astounding 
amounts of it. To produce one ton of 
coke, for example, you need 3,600 gal- 
lons of water. It takes 65,000 gallons to 
manufacture a ton of steel. And for one 
ton of synthetic rubber, 660,000 gallons 
of water are needed! 

Our farms, too, are using more water 
than ever before in our history. Farmers 
in the dry Southwest pour millions of 
gallons every day into giant irrigation 
systems. Even in those parts of the coun- 
try where rainfall is ample, farmers are 
beginning to rely on irrigation to insure 
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bigger year-round crops. In Indiana, to 
cite one case, the amount of irrigated 
farmland has increased five-fold in the 
past decade. And it is expected to triple 
by 1965. 

Year after year—as our population 
zooms and our economy booms—our 
water requirements continue to rise. Are 
we running out of water? No. Nature is 
as generous as ever. She is constantly 
replenishing our supply. The sun’s heat 
continually draws water from the seas 
in the form of vapor. This vapor con- 
denses in the atmosphere and is returned 
to the earth as rain or snow. The daily 
rainfall in the United States as a whole 
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You'll hold that smile on a Hummer. 


Work, school or play are just a few cents 


away when you ride this thrifty nifty 
— averages up to 100 miles per gallon. 

And it’s a snap to ride. Easy controls 
and big brakes make it safe and simple 
Easy to own, too! 
See your dealer about his convenient pay 


for everyone to enjoy. 
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is more than enough to meet all of our 
water needs. The trouble is that we 
have been able to use only a small 
amount of it. 

The blame rests squarely on our own 
shoulders. For the greater part of our 
water supply, we depend on streams 
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Get WILDROOT 


CLEO PATRA, snake charmer, says: “All 
the queens admire handsome hair... 
so asp for Wildroot!” 
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Go Big League... 


VALMY THOMAS 


RUSS NIXON 


Players mentioned 
are members of 
MacGregor Advisory 
Stoff of Champions. 


Big leaguers! And they all use MacGregor! In 
catchers’ mitts, look to MacGregor for the fines? 
quality and best performance. Easy breaking hand- 
formed ‘'Flex-Pad"’ construction and deep ball 
pocket give you better control of the ball. Stream- 
lined back finger stalls and loops for little finger 
and thumb mean added comfort. Preferred by the 
fastest growing list of professional players. See 
all the MacGregor mitts and gloves at your dealer 
now. Go “Big League."’ Go MacGregor! 


and rivers. But over the years we have 
permitted thousands of them to be pol- 
luted by urban and industrial wastes. 
Today some 3,000 American communi- 
ties still dump raw, untreated sewage 
into local streams, thereby depriving 
themselves of a major source of water. 

Take, for instance, the case of New 
York City. The Hudson River, as it flows 
past New York, contains ten times the 
amount of water needed to meet all of 
the city’s requirements. But pollution 
has robbed New York of this plentiful 
supply of water at its very doorstep. As 
a result, New Yorkers continue to face 
the menace of water rationing in the 
years ahead. 

But pollution is not the only problem. 
We also have damaged—severely dam- 
aged—Nature’s elaborate system for 
holding and storing rain water. Trees 
and grasses absorb rain water through 
their roots and store it securely under- 
ground—ready to be tapped when 
needed. Swamps and marshes act as 
surface reservoirs, holding rain water 
and releasing it slowly to streams and 
rivers. But America has cut down mil- 
lions of acres of its forest lands. Swamps 
have been drained to provide farmland 
and marshes have been covered with 
concrete to make way for highways and 
housing developments. A growing Amer- 
ica has simply bulldozed much of Na- 
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ture’s water storage system out of ex- 
istence, 


PAYING THE PENALTY 


Today we are paying the penalty: a 
dwindling water supply to meet our in- 
creasing needs, On the treeless plains of 
Texas, men are pumping water out of 
the earth 20 times faster than Nature 
can replace. This kind of arithmetic 
adds up to impending disaster. 

The damage done during a century 
cannot be repaired in a year. But many 
experts believe that a national water 
shortage can be headed off if we take 
certain basic steps—-NOW. 

First, we must stop wasting water. 
The experts estimate that leaky faucets 
drip away nearly one fifth of all the 
water coming into our homes. New York 
City alone is said to waste 200,000,000 
gallons of water every 24 hours in this 
manner. 

Leaky faucets are not the only offend- 
ers. On farms about one third of the 
water pumped in for irrigation is wasted. 
How? Experts say that seepage through 
the bottom of irrigation canals is the 
reason. Scientists are now working to 
perfect inexpensive materials for lining 
irrigation canals and ditches. This will 
eliminate or, at least, reduce seepage. 

Industry, too, can help cut down on 
waste by re-using the water piped into 
plants. Many factories already have in- 
stalled cooling systems so that the same 
water can be used over and over again 
instead of being allowed to pour down 
streams. In some industries, it has been 
found that sea water serves as well as 
fresh water for certain manufacturing 
processes. 

But conserving our present water 
supply is not enough. Scientists say we 
also must increase the supply if we are 
to meet our growing requirements. Pol- 
lution control and reforestation are two 
ways to do it. 

It has been estimated that it would 
cost $12,000,000,000 to cleanse all of 
America’s polluted streams and rivers. 
Experts regard this as a “must” invest- 
ment for our future. Several states al- 
ready have begun to do the job. Penn- 
sylvania, for example, has spent millions 
of dollars to clean up its Schuylkill River. 
In Kansas, nearly all rivers are now be- 
ing “purified,” under a statewide pollu- 
tion control program. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Soil Con- 
servation Service provides technical aid 
and some financial assistance to commu- 
nities at work on “watershed improve- 
ments.” These improvements include 
the contruction of dams and reservoirs 
to provide upstream storage of flood 
waters, plus reforestation projects. 

In addition, the Federal Government 
grants financial assistance to farmers 

(Continued on page 36) 





How Would 
You Solve It’? 


Be a Sport! 


LEFTY was the best hitter his team 
had, but by the top of the eighth in- 
ning he’d struck out three times. His 
fourth time at bat was coming up, 
Lefty had strong doubts about Joe 
Blatz, who’d been chosen umpire for 
the afternoon. The guy couldn’t tell a 
ball from a strike. 

“Strike one!” 

“What’s the matter?” Lefty asked, 
turning on Joe. “Can’t you see?” 

The next throw was low to the inside. 

“Strike two!” 

Lefty took a deep breath and looked 
determined, as he waited for the third 
pitch. 

“Strike three!” 

“That does it!” Lefty said, throwing 
down his bat. “That ball nearly hit my 
ankles. If you can’t call ’em any better 
than that, there’s no sense in playing 
the game.” 

“Be a sport,” someone called from the 
field. 

“I am!” Lefty said defiantly. “And 
I won't play the game unless it’s played 
right.” 


° oO cod 


1. Did Lefty have good reason to be 
angry? In a ball game, do you have to 
accept the decision of the umpire? 
Did Lefty and his teammates agree to 
the choice of umpire before the game 
began? Could Joe Blatz be calling the 
balls: wrong because he was favoring 
his own friends? Can Lefty prove that 
one way or the other? What else might 
Lefty do besides refuse to play the 
game? Could he try to find someone 
else to call the throws? 

2. Suppose Lefty was right: that the 
balls were being called unfairly. Is that 
a legitimate reason to stop playing? 
Do you suppose his teammates will 
side with him and end the game? Is 
that good sportsmanship after they had 
agreed to play? 

3. When you play a game, do you play 
to win? Do you play because you enjoy 
playing and don’t care about the out- 
come? Can a game be fun, even if 
youre playing under a handicap? Do 
you always need to have public ac- 
knowledgment of your skill in order to 
enjoy it? What does “good sportsman- 
ship” mean to you? Does it mean you 
keep on playing when you think some- 
one is being unfair? When you know 
someone is being unfair? Or does a good 
sport insist on a fair deal? 





Blemishes Go Away—Stay Away 
with New Noxzema Skin Lotion!’ 


Actually helps you grow clear, smooth “new-born” skin 


Exclusive antiseptic formula medicates 
as it penetrates—clears up ugly 
blemishes as no mere “cover-up” can! 


Unlike messy, drying “cover-ups,” new 
Noxzema Lotion is invisible on your skin, 
never dries or cakes, never causes ugly peel- 
ing. Instead it vanishes into your skin—medi- 
cates as it penetrates. 

Here’s how it works for you: Noxzema 
Lotion “uncorks” clogged pores and black- 
heads. Then it sends gentle antiseptic below 
the skin’s surface to kill blemish-causing 
bacteria by the millions—actually helps pre- 
vent re-infection as it works! 

In clinical tests 8 out of 10 cases of exter- 
nally-caused blemishes cleared up or re- 
markably improved—and didn’t come back 
with regular Noxzema Lotion care! 

Get new, greaseless, stainless Noxzema 
Skin Lotion today. See how it actually helps 
you grow clear, smooth “new-born” skin! 
Only 89¢ plus tax. 








*PROVED IN CLINICAL TESTS! 


In rigidly controlled clinical 
tests, blemish sufferers washed 
morning and night with new 
Noxzema Lotion instead of soap. 
After washing, they applied more 
lotion as an invisible protective 
barrier. A team of 4 leading der- 
matologists reported these amaz- 
ing results: 
100.0% cleared 
90.9% cleared 
or remarkably improved 
Blackheads 88.3% cleared 
or remarkably improved 
Pustules (pus-forming blemishes) 
a. Moderate . . . 85.7% cleared 
or remarkably improved 
b. Extreme . . . 66.7% cleared 
or remarkably improved 
What's more, in every case, 
cleared-up blemishes did not re- 
turn with regular Noxzema Skin 
10n care. 





Another fine Noxzema product for skin beauty 
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The Whole Truth 


Fisherman: “I tell you, it was that 
long! I never saw such a fish!” 
Friend: “I believe you.” 


Strrrike!! 


A young lady who had never seen a 
game of baseball attended one with her 
escort. 

“Isn't that pitcher grand?” she said 
“He hits their bats no matter how they 
hold them.” 
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Water Shortage 
(Continued from page 34) 


who practice water conservation on their 
land. In certain instances, the Govern- 
ment will pay 80 per cent of the cost of 
planting trees and such crops as rye and 
clover with long roots to sop up and 
hold rain water. 

However, many experts believe that 
Uncle Sam is not doing nearly enough 
to solve our water shortage. The trou- 
ble, as they see it, is that no national 
program has been drafted for what is, 
after all, a national problem. Today, no 
fewer than 25 Federal agencies deal 
with some phase of the problem. What 
is needed, it is argued, is one Federal 
agency—devoted full-time to a search 
for solutions to our water shortage. 


SCIENCE TO THE RESCUE 


One possible solution, stil] in the ex- 
perimental stage, is rainmaking. Mete- 
orologists can sometimes coax rain from 
clouds by “seeding” them with flakes of 
dry ice or silver-iodide crystals. Tiny 
droplets of water vapor in the cloud 
cluster around the chemicals to form 
large drops. These fall to the earth as 
rain. 

Cloud seeding, however, works only 
under certain types of weather condi- 
tions. Nevertheless, some scientists feel 
that eventually rainmaking may bring 
an end to droughts. 

Perhaps the most promising solution 
of all would be to tap the virtually un- 
limited supply of water found in the 
ocean. True, ocean water contains so 
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Find out, free, if you have talent 
worth training for commercial 
art career. Take simple Art Tal- 
ent Test at home. Devised by 
professional artists. Contributed 
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largest home study art school. 
Forty years’ art teaching experi- 
ence. Mail coupon today. sii 
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Wide World photo 
STREAM OF LIFE: Without proper ir- 
rigation, many U. S. farms would die. 


much salt that it is poisonous to men 
and plants. But removing this salt is not 
difficult. The problem is how to do it 
cheaply. 

Salt water can be ‘converted to fresh 
water with a device called an evapora- 
tor. Here’s how it works: Salt water is 
run into an evaporator. The evaporator 
is then heated until the water turns into 
steam. The steam is drawn off into an- 
other container, where it is cooled and 
condensed back to water—water now 
free of salt. The salt is left back in the 
evaporator. 


UNCLE SAM STEPS IN 

In 1952, Congress set up an Office of 
Saline Water in the Department of the 
Interior. Its job is to develop evapora- 
tors that can convert salt water to fresh 
water inexpensively. Last year, Con- 
gress voted $10,000,000 for the con- 
struction of five experimental desalting 
plants. 

One of these plants, now being built, 
is expected to produce fresh water for 
less than $1 per 1,000 gallons. This is 
50 per cent less than the present cost of 
converting sea water into drinking water. 
But the cost is still too high. Many cities 
today pay 35 cents or less per 1,000 
gallons for their supply of fresh water. 

Scientists, however, are confident that 
desalting costs can be cut drastically in 
the near future. One prediction is that 
America will be able to buy desalted 
water at bargain prices—within 10 years! 

When that day comes, coastal pipe- 
lines will carry a ceaseless flow of fresh 
water to wherever it is needed. Deserts 
will bloom with lush vegetation, reser- 
voirs will be brimming over. And the 
water taps all across America will never 
again run dry. 
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What Is Stereo? 


HE recording industry is devoting 

itself to stereophonic sound. The 
goal is to offer you a listening experi- 
ence as close as possible to the real 
thing at the point of origin. “Stereo .. . 
brings directly into your living room,” 
says RCA Victor's David Sarnoff, “the 
sound and presence, direction and feel- 
ing that you hear and experience in 
the finest theatres and concert halls.” 

The theory is really simple. You hear 
through two separate ears. Your brain 
brings these two separate sound sensa- 
tions together into one total listening 
experience. But no two ears are alike; 
what is heard in one ear is slightly dif- 
ferent from what is heard in the other. 

Stereo recordings take this into ac- 
count. They break down a performance 
into two separate sound tracks, Each 
track is placed in the record’s V- 
shaped groove, one track on the left 
wall, the other on the right. Your 
phonogiaph stylus will pick up each 
track separately, sending them into 
separate speakers. When you stand in 
a central area between these two 
speakers, your ears hear roughly what 
they would if you were at the original 
performance. 

Stereo is exciting to hear, as you 
can imagine. However, the sound qual- 
ity is actually not superior to the best 
monophonic hi-fi; it’s just presented to 
you differently. The discs are delicate 
and don’t seem to take the playing 
punishment of the monophonic disk. 
And there’s still some fake stereo on 
the market, old monophonic recordings 
with sound split up for stereo. (Some- 
times you can hear a clarinet, climbing 
up the scale, “jump” from one speaker 
to the other!) 

But your first problem, when think- 
ing about stereo, is to ask yourself, 
“What kind of listener am IP” 

Goddard Lieberson, president of Co- 
lumbia Records, noted that stereo is 
“for the listener . . . who wishes to 
listen completely, fully attentive, miss- 
ing nothing . . . listening ‘actively.’” 
Therefore, if you like sounds as back- 
ground for your reading and conversa- 
tion, stereo is a waste. If you buy 
records just for parties and dancing, 
stereo is unnecessary; after all, how 
many couples can squeeze into that 
listening area between the speakers? 

Stereo, then, is for the active listener 
who wants an active performance. Sid 
Frey, whose Audio Fidelity Stereodiscs 
started the ball rolling in 1957, frankly 


admits he doesn’t try to sell them to 
the casual listener; that person should 
stick with monophonic recordings. 

From now on, this column will star 
(*) those albums for which a worth- 
while stereo version is available. 

If you “go stereo,” choose your 
records wisely. Look for new perform- 
ances that have a variety of sounds 
(a single voice reading poetry is a 
waste of stereo, in our opinion). Here’s 
a group of top stereo recordings to help 
make up your mind. —Bos SLOAN 
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Scheherazade (Rim- 
Dorati/Minneapolis 


On Mercury: 
sky-Korsakov), 
Symphony. 

On Capitol: Music Man (Meredith 
Willson), original cast. 

On Decca Gold Label: Concert-Mas- 
ters of New York play Bach and Pa- 
ganini. 

On Columbia: My Fair Lady (Lerner/ 
Loewe), original cast (re-recorded Feb. 
59). 

On RCA Victor: Parade of the Pops, 
Ray Martin/Marching Band. 

On Audio Fidelity: Ravel/Bizet, 


Wallenstein/Virtuoso Symphony. 
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“The dreamiest boy just moved in next door!” 


“Wait till you see him. He’s nice and so good looking! 
—and, well, he’s neat! I bet he plays football or something 


like that. . 


. . And guess what? . . . Mother’s going to call 


and ask the whole family over for a visit to welcome them 
to the neighborhood. And we want you to come, too!” 


A girl simply can’t get to her telephone fast enough 
when something important happens. (And what could be 
more important than a new boy in the neighborhood? ) 


Smart girls use the telephone for lots of things . . 
keeping in touch with the gang . . 


. for 
. saying “thank you” for 


invitations . . . and just for a friendly chat. Gosh. what would 
a girl ever do without her phone! 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too! 


g 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ‘ 
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Get WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL Charlie! 













J. PAUL SHEEDY,® hair expert, says: “ Wild- 
root keeps hair neat and hamsome al! day 
long.” 

*of 131 So. Harrie Hill Rd., Williameville, N.Y 


Just alittiebit 2 
rea nat wow ayy, 
25 WALLET 

PHOTOS 


ust send any size graduation 
photo, snapshot or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beavtitone* 
wallet photos. Each 2'/x3'/ 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
poper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 

Green Bay, Wis. 


FOR 75 YEARS — 
CHOICE OF THE 


CHAMPIONS 


\ FAMOUS SLUGGER 
i} YEARBOOK ready 


now at your dealers. 




































Get your copy from 
send 10c 


direct to wus (coin) 





him or 


to cover mailing. 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 
MINIATURE BAT 

(16” long) 50c each 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER PEN-PENCIL 
SET 50c per set 
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4 Please send me Pen and Pencil Sets @ 50 each 1 

¢—_____Miniature Bats @ 50¢ each | 

! Famous Slugger Yearbook @ 10c each 
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iSO Poll Number 30 Reveals 





Teens “Go Steady” with Books 


HO SAYS teen-agers don’t read? 

A nationwide survey just com- 
pleted finds two out of three American 
“currently reading a book” 
ither than a school book. Compared 
with recent figures on adult reading, 
his indicates that teen-agers out-read 
the adult population nearly four to one. 
They read magazines and news- 
papers, too—and still find time to watch 
ibout two hours of television a day. 


reen-agers 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS TAKING THE POLL 


These are among the recent findings 
of the nation’s largest youth poll—the 
Institute of Student Opinion, sponsored 
by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. The ISO 
survey coincided with National Library 
Week, April 12-18. 

Findings are based on a scientifically 
selected cross section of students from 
all parts of the country in public and 
private schools. The following figures 
are highlights from the 30th ISO poll: 


Girls 
5,374 


Total 
10,149 


Boys 
4,775 


1. Did you spend any time yesterday reading comic books or comic magazines? 
If so, about how much time did you spend? 


None 

Less than 15 minutes 

Between 15 and 29 minutes 
Between 30 minutes and 1 hour 
More than 1 hour but less than 2 
2 hours or more 


74.1% 80.3% 77.4% 
13.6 11.1 12.3 
7.4 5.2 6.2 
3.4 2.5 3.0 
8 6 As f 
Be 3 A 


2. Not counting school work, are you currently reading any book (not magazines 


or comics) ? 
Yes 
No 


3. Did you spend any time yesterday watching TV? 


None 
Less than 30 minutes 
Between 30 minutes and | hour 


More than 1 hour but less than 2 hours 
2 hours or more, but less than 4 hours 
4 hours or more, but less than 6 hours 


6 hours or more 


4. Do you personally 


59.4% 68.8% 64.3% 
40.6 31.2 85.7 
19.5% 22.6% 21.1% 
7.5 7.3 7.3 
13.3 14.7 14,1 
19.0 18.6 18.8 
25.4 24.2 24.8 
10.5 8.8 9.6 
4.8 3.8 4.3 


own any books, not counting any of your school books 


(include both hard-cover and paperbound books—but not magazines or comic 


books) ? 
Yes 
No 


If you checked “Yes,” about how many books do you own? 


Between 1 and 9 
Between 10 and 24 
Between 25 and 49 
50 or more 


ve 


92.0% 92.8% 92.4% 
8.0 73 7.6 
37.3% 38.7% 38.0% 
26.8 29.8 28.4 
16.0 15.7 15.8 
11.9 8.6 10.2 


. Do your parents or other members of your family have any books of their own 


at home? (Count both hard-cover and paperbound books.) 


Yes 
Ne 

If you checked “Yes,” 
Between | and 50 
More than 50 but less than 200 
200 or more 


about how many books do they have? 


91.6% 92.5% 92.1% 
8.4 7.5 7.9 
51.3% 56.7% 54.1% 
28.5 25.5 27.0 
11.8 10.3 11.0 


6. Think of the last book you read (not counting school books). Where did you 


get the book? 
Bought it with my own money 
Got it from a friend 


Borrowed it from the public library 
Borrowed it from the school library 


Received it as a gift 


Chose it from among books at home 


Other sources 


7. Have you bought any books for yourself during the past 30 days 


14.0% 8.5% 11.4% 
7.4 8.5 7.9 
19.2 28.0 23.9 
38.4 38.0 38.2 
6.3 4.0 5.1 
10.9 10.3 10.6 
3.8 2.7 2.9 


(not including 


school books, or magazines or comic books) ? 


Yes 
No 


24.7% 
75.3 


26.7% 
73.3 


28.9% 
71.1 














On a Slow Boat? 


Two engineering students were dis- 
ussing the careless way their trunks 
ind suitcases had been handled by the 
railroad company. 

“I had a very cute idea for preventing 
it once,” ventured one. “I labeled each 
of my boxes “With Care—Breakable— 
China.” : 

“Did that have any effect?” said the 
other. 

“I don’t know yet,” was the reply. 
“They shipped the whole lot off to 
Shanghai.” 


Purdue Engineer 


Murder! 


Policemen have always had their 
troubles, of course, but not always as 
weird as the one that plagued a Balti- 
more policeman who, upon answering 
a call, was greeted at the door by a 
barefoot, hysterical woman shouting, 
“It’s horrible . . . it’s horrible . . . oh, 
it’s horrible.” 

Revolver ready, he dashed into the 
house and found—goldfish lying on the 
kitchen floor. 


Baltimore Evening Sun 


More Filling 


\ lady went into a picture dealer’s 
ind asked to see a still life. Eventually 
she chose one representing a bouquet 
f flowers, a plate of ham, and a roll. 

“How much?” she enquired. 

“Fifty dollars. It’s very cheap.” 

“But I saw one just like it the other 
day for $20.” 

“It must have been inferior quality,” 
nsisted the dealer. 

‘Indeed, it was even better. There 


vas a lot more ham on the plate.” 
Tei Paris 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Half and Half 


The two inmates of a theatrical home 
were getting acquainted. 

“My name is James Darlington,” said 
one. “You remember me in films. I was 
a star in silent days.” 

“Indeed I do remember you,” said 
the other. “And I’m Jack O'Farrell, the 
magician of O'Farrell & Hughes. You 
may have seen our act where I used to 
saw Miss Hughes in half.” 

“Of course, of course!” said Darling- 
ton. “And a very good act it was. By 
the way, where is Miss Hughes now?” 

“Oh,” said the magician, “she’s living 
in Boston and Kansas City.” 

E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Taxidermist? 


Three bright little girls entered the 
museum one day and made straight for 
the Egyptian exhibit. They told the 
attendant they had come to see the 
“dead men.” They stood in front of 
the case and stared at the mummies 
for a full 15 minutes. 

As the girls were leaving, one of them 
turned to the attendant and asked 
cheerfully, “Do you catch them and 


stuff them yourself?” 
Capper's Weekly 


On Second Thought 

John D. Rockefeller was a tough 
boss, but he knew how to spot the 
“comers” in his organization. 

One day he saw an office boy 
stretched out in a chair, feet propped 
on the desk. John D. watched him for a 
few minutes, but the youngster didn’t 
make a move. His eyes were shut and 
he paid no attention to his visitor. 

The financier was about to give him 
a note to the cashier with instructions 
to pay the boy off, but something in 
the young man’s manner made him 
hesitate. 

“Just what are you doing?” boomed 
Rockefeller, bending over the desk. 

“T’'m thinking!” said the youth. “There’s 
a problem that’s been bothering me, 
and I’m trying to figure it out.” 

Rockefeller scribbled something on 
a pad, and handed it to the boy. “Take 
this to the cashier’s office,” he said 
grufly, walking away. 

The note was short and to the point. 
It read: “Give this man a one-dollar 


. ” 
raise. 
Dictaphone Corporation 


Weather Report 

Radio station WQXR in New York 
City sometimes announces weather fore- 
casts in verse. At the end of a particu- 
larly lovely day, an exuberant announcer 
said: 

If you'll pardon my effervescence, 

This has been the quintessence! 
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YOU'RE 
A MAN... ° 
YOU 
NEED 
A MAN'S 
DEODORANT 





al ; 

Because men perspire more than women, 
they are twice as likely to offend from per- 
spiration odor. If you're a man... you need 
Mennen high-potency deodorants . . . handy 
Speed Stick or Spray. Send for free sample 
of Mennen Spray. Mail 15¢ (to cover post- 
age and handling) to The Mennen Co., 
Dept. S.D., Box 200, Morristown, N. J. 





MENNEN 


DEODORANTS FOR MEN 











How to make your diploma pay off in Military Service 


Published especially for high school graduates and seniors 


Just off the presses! A valuable 48-page booklet titled The 
Secret of Getting Ahead, This free booklet explains all about the 
special Army opportunities open to high school graduates— 
shows you how to make your diploma pay off in military service! 


Learn how you can choose technical schooling before enlistment 


The Secret of Getting Ahead includes the complete Graduate 
Specialist story—all the facts about the Army educational 
program for high school graduates and seniors only. If you meet 
Graduate Specialist qualifications, you’ll be able to choose 
technical schooling before enlistment. This booklet describes 
each of 107 Graduate Specialist courses—gives you details about 
up-to-the-minute training in Electronics, Atomic Weapons, 
Radar & Television Repair, Machine Accounting, Guided 
Missiles, Drafting and many more. , 


1 





Do you know the answers to these important questions? 


What are the qualifications for the Graduate Specialist Program? 
How can a high school senior gain by applying before and 


enlisting after graduation? Does Army schooling have civilian 
value? What are Army schools like? What is the “‘secret’”’ that 
increases your chances for success when you make any decision? 


The Secret of Getting Ahead answers all these questions—and 
many others. What’s more, the booklet contains vital informa- 


tion about Selective Service and Army Reserve—important 
facts every draft-eligible young man should know. 


Here’s the fastest way to get your free copy 
To get your free copy of The Secret of Getting Ahead in the quickest 
possible way—stop by your local Army recruiting station. 
There’s no obligation. No recruiting station in your area? Then 
use the coupon to order your free copy direct from Washington. 
It’ll be mailed to you immediately—without obligation, 

 _scrmnpeh cptgerorhanner is ’ 







SC-B-5-59 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 

Dept. of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 

ATTN: AGSN 


Please rush me a free copy of The Secret 
of Getting Ahead. (Vm a high school 


- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

: graduate or senior.) 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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Name 





Address 
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City Zone. State. 
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* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 


* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See the news 
section, World News in Review, pp. 
8-10; Newsmakers, p. 7; also, Semester 
Review Test, pp. 19-22. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
sens at Work, p. 11; World News in 
Review, pp. 8-10; American Issues arti- 
cle, Water: Our Most Precious—And 
Wasted—Resource, p. 23. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Cana- 
da, pp. 12-17; Newsmakers article on 
Canada’s prime minister John Diefen- 
baker, p World News in Review, pp. 
5-10 

1. World History: Unit on Canada, 
14-17; Newsmakers arti- 

prime minister John 
7: World News in Re- 


especi illy pp 
le on (¢ inada’s 
Dietenbaker, p 
rieu pp 8-10 
5. National Affairs: American Issues 
Water: Our Most Precious—and 
W asted—Resource p. 33. 
6. Science: Historic Breakthroughs in 
Robert Goddard), p. 18. 
Guidance: Ask Gay Head, p. 32; 
How Would You Solve It?, p. 35. 
8. Testing Material: Semester Review 
rest, pp. 19-22 
9. General Interest: Crossword puz- 
le, p. 28; 
radio, ete 


irti le 


Science 


sports, reviews of films, TV- 


beginning on p. 29. 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


Turn to pages 19-22 for World 
Week's four-page Semester Review 
rest. Answers to the test questions are 


m the next page of this Teaching 
Guide. The Semester Review Test takes 
the place of the weekly workbook page. 


Using the Test in Class 
rhe entire Test can be completed in 
| However, 


lass auring 
various ways 


one period. 


teachers use the Test in 
to suit their own purposes. Some teach- 


ers assign the Test as homework and 
go ove! the answers to the questions on 
an assigned dav. Other teachers have 
students answer the Test questions dur- 
period. Still another ap- 
proach is to divide the class into four 
responsible — for 
inswering one of the four parts of the 
est. If planning to use the 
est for regular marking purposes, have 
students open to the centerfold of the 
magazine and remove the Test by rais- 
ing the staples. You can follow 


scoring suggestions or adapt them to 


ing a singie 


groups, ach group 


vou are 


our 


meet your own needs. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


Che biographical sketch of Canada’s 


prime minister, John Diefenbaker, ties 


in with the Unit on Canada, pp. 12-17. 

In the second Newsmakers article the 
readers meet Mrs. Elizabeth G. Vining 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. Vining holds 
the distinction of having been the Eng- 
lish tutor to Crown Prince Akihito, heir 
to the throne of Japan. 


UNIT: CANADA (pp. 12-17) 


Key Ideas to Stress 

1. Canada and the U. S. are tradi- 
tionally allies. We 
share a common border which is com- 
pletely unfortified, Both countries are 
members of NATO and cooperate close- 


close friends and 


lv in an air defense system against 
hostile aircraft. Both countries are im- 
portant customers of each other's prod- 
ucts. 

2. Nature has endowed Canada with 
a wealth of 
vast riches in forests 
minerals which 
ore, nickel, oil 


mum. 


natural resources. It has 
fertile land, and 
asbestos, 


include iron 


natural gas, and ura- 
3. Recent complaints voiced by Ca- 
about the U. S. deal 
with economic problems. Canadian of- 
ficials criticize our tariff rates, import 
restrictions, and the size of U. S. 


nadians mainly 


invest- 
ments in Canada. They assert that these 
factors have an adverse effect on Ca- 
nada’s economy 

1. The 


newly completed St. Law- 


rence Seaway makes it possible for 
ocean-going ships to reach the areas 
around the Great Lakes. 
Assignments 

¥ Pages 12-13 1) Summarize 
what you read about Canada under 


these headings: Area and Population; 


Climate; Languages Spoken; Major 
Cities; Agriculture; Minerals; Forests: 
Industries; Exports. (2) Identify: Mari- 


time Provinces; Prairie Provinces. 

2. Pages 16-17: (1) Tell. briefly. the 
importance of each of the following in 
Canada’s history: (a) Champlain; (b) 
Seven Years War; (c) Statute of West- 
minster. (2) What is Canada’s relation- 
ship with Britain? (3) Give evidence 
to show the ties of friendship between 
Canada and the U. S. (4) 
complaints against the U. S. 


Canada’s 

today are 
mainly economic. Explain. 

3. Page 17: Answer these questions 
about the St. Lawrence Seaway: What 
waters does it join? What benefits does 
it promise for the future of both Can- 
ada and the U. S.? 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Showing a Filmstrip 
If you are teaching the Unit in con- 


junction with vour regular course of 


13-T 


Canada AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


filmstrip to 
theme 


study, show the class a 
introduce the Unit. 
based on the 


Prepare 
questions filmstrip for 
students to answer. On the next day, re- 
viewing the filmstrip and the answers 
to the questions will provide motiva- 
tion for the lesson. 


Telling about a Trip 


Some of yvour students may have 
visited various parts of Canada during 
their vacations. Call on these students 
to give their impressions of Canada. 
You could also interview these students. 
Although you do the interviewing, in 
vite the rest of the class to feel free to 
ask questions. Here are some suggested 
questions: (1) What of Canada 
did you visit? How did you travel—by 
train Tell us 


experiences. (2) How did 


part 


car, plane? about youn 


travel you 
know when vou reached the Canadian 
border? Were you asked for a passport? 


What have to 


show? Were vou stopped by soldiers on 


identification did vou 


immigration inspectors? Customs offi 


cials? 3) How did climate 
compare with that of the U. S.? Did 
vou have anv language difficulties? Was 
be ol 


like 


Canada’s 


Canada what you expected it to 
different? Are Canadians 
unlike them? (4) What 
did you do about changing l S money 
Canadian monev? Which 
What 


Canada 


very 
Americans 01 
into was 


worth more? were the lasting 


impressions of you carried 


awav with vou? 


Map Work 


Distribute blank outline maps of Can- 
ada to the Students work 
with the map of Canada in this issue 
of World Week to fill in the following 
information: 

1. Name each of Canada’s provinces. 


2. Label the Yukon Northwest 


class. can 


and 
Territories. 

3. Trace and label the St 
River; the Great Lakes. 

4. In 


Law rence 


heavy pencil, indicate the 
boundary line dividing the U. S. and 
Canada. Label the U. S. Label Alaska 
5. Make a series of “X” marks to 
indicate the Canadian Rockies. 
6. Label the Pacific 
oceans; Hudson Bay 


and Atlantic 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 14-15) 


1. How do the pictures indicate that 


Canada is a modern, progressive coun 
trv? 

2. If vou were a tourist in Canada 
who took the pictures on this page 


what would you have noted about: (a 
big city life; (b 


Canadian teen-agers 








14-T 
(c) farming in Canada the British 
influence in Canada? 

3. From what vou see in the pi 
what would you say that Canada and 
the U. S. have in common? 


tures 


For Further Discussion 
l. How do 


ties of friendship between the U. S 
and Canada? 

z: Would ind 
the U. S. to be good customers for each 
other’s products, strong competitors, or 
a combination of both? Explain. 

3. Since the U. S. has invested heavy 
ily in developing Canada’s natural ré 
sources and industries, on what grounds 
do some Canadians criticize the U. $ 
for these investments? 

4, Why is it important that the ties 
of friendship between Canada and thi 
U. S. be as firm today as in the past? 

5. How has Canada proved to be a 
strong ally of the U. S. and other free 
world countries? 

6. Why does Canada, an independ 
ent country, remain a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations? 


} 1 


you explain the clos¢e 


you expect ( anada 


WATER: OUR MOST PRECIOUS 
—AND WASTED—RESOURCE 


(p. 23) 


Water consumption is on the rise in 
America’s homes, industries and farms 


FINAL ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


The May 15 issue will be the final 
issue of World Week for this semester. 
It will include an index of World Week 

covering the period from Sept. 12, 
1958 through May 15, 1959); a Unit 
mn Mexico; and selections from the an- 
nual Scholastic Awards, 





Experts tell us that we are not properly 
conserving our dwindling supplies of 
water. In this article we learn what is 
causing the increased consumption of 
our fresh water supplies, how we are 
wasting our water supplies, what is be 
ing done and what can be done to con 
serve our water resources. 
Assignment 

1) Give three reasons to explain 
the increased consumption of water. 

In what ways are we wasting out 
water resources? (3) List two sugges- 
tions that have been made to conserve 
our water (4) What factors 


limit the use of the oceans aS a source 


resources. 


yf water? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Since rain feed 
rivers and streams, why should there 
be any possible danger of “running out 
of water”? 
2. How do our experts explain the 


and snow our 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








MEXICO 
May 15 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Mexico, 1957, 15¢; In 
troduction to Mexico, 1953, free; Pan 
American Union, 17th Street & Constitu 
tion Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. General 
Material on Me xico, und ited, tree Embas 
sy of Mexico, 2829 16th Street, N. W 
Washington 8, D. ¢ Mexico: Land of 
Great Experiments, by H. A. Holmes 
& L. T. Holmes (Headline Series No. 94 


1952, 35¢. Foreign Policy Association, 345 


East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y 


BOOKS: Land and People of Mexi 
by Elsa Larralde, $2.95 (Lippincott 
1950). Young Mexico, by Anne M. Peck 
$3.00 (Dodd, 1954 Mexic Today, by 
John A. Crow, $5.00 (Harper, 1957 

ARTICLES: “He's Making Our Border 
Brighter,” by K. Monroe, Coronet, April 
1959. “Back of Ike’s Visit to Mexico 
U. S. News & World Report, Feb. 20 
1959. “More Like for Ike in a Sunny Set 
ting,” Life, Mar. 2, 1959. “Paycheck Revo 


1958. “Revolution 
Americas, Jan. 1959 
S. Capital,” Business 


lution,” Time, Dec. 8, 
in the Market Place,” 
“New Friend for U. 


Week, July 5, 1958. “Expected Landslid 

Time, July 21, 1958. “Next-Door Neigh 
bor’s Next President,” by D. James, N. 
Times Magazine, June 8, 1958. “Mexico 
Forges Ahead,” by A. ¢ itrillo Flores, For- 
eign Affairs, April, 1958. “We Went to 


Mexico,” by F. X. Connolly, America, Jan 
18, 1958. 
FILMS: 


(Americas, 


Mexico: Geography of the 
1955, 10 minutes, sound, black 


& white or color, sale, Coronet Films 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. Farmers 
miners, cattle ranchers, factory workers 


ind city dwellers and their relationships 
to the varied geography of their country 
Includes scenes on Mexican 
current affairs. Mexico: Land 
ontrast, 1956, 16 minutes 
Neubacher Productions, 
Road, Los Angeles 64 


are shown 
history and 
of Color and ( 
sound, color, sale, 
10609 Bradbury 


Calif. Historic villages of the central high 
lands; includes scenes of Taxco, Toluca 
market, and the Floating Gardens of Xoch 
imilo, Mexico City, and the University. 


FILMSTRIPS: Mexico: Land of Con- 
trasts, 45 frames, color, John Gunther, 126 
North B Street, San Mateo, Calif. Topog- 


raphy, climate, architecture; shows th 
different ways of life of its people. Con- 
trasts the village and rural areas with 
modern industrialized cities. Marvels of 
Mexico, 8 filmstrips, color, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, Education Dept., 597 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 1. History of 
Mexico, 27 frames, 2. Mexico: The Land 
and Its Uses I, 34 frames. 3. Mexico: The 
Land and Its Uses II, 30 frames. 4. Hou 
the People of Mexico Live, 29 frames. 5. 
Mexican Markets, 32 frames. 6. Mexico 
City, 31 frames. 7. Arts and Crafts, 29 
frames. 8. Mexicans at Play, 30 frames. 


fresh 


increased 
water supplies? 
the 


source of 


consumption of our 


use ol 
fresh 


dream? Explain 


Q I » 
v. S our oceans aS a 


water just an_ idle 


ROBERT GODDARD (p. 18) 
This Historic Break 


throughs in Science series is about Rob 


article in ow 
ert Goddard, an American whose pio 
neer work in rocketry is largely responsi 
ble for the current launchings. 





Answers to Semester Review Test 
(pp. 19—22) 


PART I: p. 19 


Group I: Newsmakers: 1-g; 2-f; 3-i; 4-k: 
5-b; 6-a; 7-d; 8-h; 9-c; 10-j. 

Group II: World Around Us: 1-a; 2- 
3-c; 4-b; 5-a. 

Group III: 
false: 
national defense 

Group IV: Look and Tell: 1-Israel; 2- 
China; 3-Korea; 4-Alaska; 5-France 


Home: 1-100; 
4-Democratic; 


News at 


9. 
3-declared 5- 


void: 


PART Il: Faces and Events in the News, p. 20 

1-British; Greece and Turkey; a. 2-Mi 
koyan; Hungary. 3-John Kennedy; U. § 
Senator; Democratic. 4-Fidel Castro; Ful- 


gencio Batista; criticized. 5-Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. 6-Mao Tse-tung; Nikita Khru- 
she hev 


PART Ill: Map in the News, p. 21 


1-South Korea; 2-Viet Nam; 3-Peiping: 
4-Taiwan; 5-Japan; 6-Soviet Union; 7-Tai- 


peh; 8-Middle East; 9-Asia; 10-Tibet; 11- 
independent; 12-Russian; 13-eastern; 14- 
Britain; 15-less than 


PART IV: Skills Section, p. 22 


I. Cartoon Reading: 1-increased spend 


ing for national defense; 2-against an in 
crease in spending if it means unbalancing 
the budget; 3-Congress and military chiefs 
4-they favor increased spending for nation- 
il defense. 


Il. Words in the 


News: l-c; 2-a; 3-b 


f-a; 5-c. 
III. World Capitals l-Jerusalem; 2 
Ottawa; 3-New Delhi; 4-Tokyo; 5-Cairo 
IV. Graph Reading: 1-false; 2-false; 3 
NS; 4-NS; 5-true 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 22 
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FREI FILM AND FILMSTRIP 
CATALOGUES-—United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 
catalogue of films for schools 
ind colleges produced by the govern- 
ment. It describes over 700 instruction- 
i! films in these curriculum areas: social 


otters 


studies, music and art, science, educa- 
tion, physical and vocational education. 
Bailey Films, 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. has a 1959 cata- 
logue listing over 100 classroom films 
It covers fields of art, 
studies 


for sale or rent 


languages SOc ial and science 
from primary to teacher-training level. 
The catalogue from Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, Ill., lists filmstrips for pri- 
mary grades through senior high on so- 
cial arithmetic, language arts, 
general science, etc. It begins with a 
statement on “Teaching with 
a Filmstrip.” Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1, Il. offers a catalogue 
complete with five pages of all Coronet 
Films to 


and 


studies 


one ~page 


serve as an index to subject 
a work sheet for checking 
present film ownership. In the catalogue 


ire films in areas of: guidance, social 


areas 


science, music, 
economics, 


studies, mathematics, 
physical education, home 
language arts, foreign languages from 


primary grade to college. 


ON GRADING THEMES IN JR. 
HIGH—49-page booklet by the Associa- 
tion of English Teachers of Western 
Pennsylvania designed to help English 
teachers evaluate improve their 
students’ writing ability. Format con- 
sists of reproducing 18 student themes, 
comments of the authors on each, their 
message of criticism to the student, 
and a paragraph directed at the teacher 
pointing out in what areas the student 
needs help. Suggestions for Evaluating 
Junior High School Writing is $1 from 
Erwin R. Steinberg, Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


and 


READING FOR EFFECTIVE LIV- 
ING—Copies of the International Read- 
ing Association’s compilation of speech- 
es and discussions at the 1958 annual 
conference are still available in the 
208-page volume, Reading fer Effective 
Living, which was the theme of the 











conterence. Copies sent immediate] 
upon receipt of check or money order 
$2.00 for one copy; $1.50 for each ad 
ditional copy, if sent to same address 
Order from: Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Profit, if any, goes to I.R.A. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLI- 
CATIONS—An Approach to Individual 
Analysis in Educational and Vocational 
Guidance is a 39-page booklet pointing 
out the need for more guidance, some 
principles at the 8th and 9th grade 
level, the importance of general intel- 
lectual ability, basic aptitudes, and 
some specific guidance procedures (20 
cents). Curriculum Responsibilities of 
State Departments of Education, a 76- 
page booklet presenting a study of cur- 
riculum responsibilities based on re- 
sponse of the states and territories to a 
questionnaire. Textbook selection, or- 
ganization for curriculum development, 
producing curriculum materials, audio- 
visual aids Both booklets 
available from Superintendent of Docu- 
Printing Office, 


(55 cents). 


uments, Government 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Records ree 
and Tapes 4 





CARL SANDBURGS ROOTA- 
BAGA STORIES, told by Carl Sand- 

Caedmon, one 12-inch, 33 rpm 
$5.95 List, $5.50 to schools.) 


burg 
disc 

One could point out similarities to 
folklore fantasy in Carl 
Sandburg’s Rootabaga Stories, because 
they 


the stories’ 


( lassic and 
can be found in abundance, but 
charm lies in Sand- 
He’s downright mis- 
toying with outlandish sounds 
and images, creating an Alice-in-Won- 
derland world spontaneously and all in 
fun. And before you know it, whether 
you're six or sixty, he’s got you believ- 


real 
burg’s trickerv. 


( hievous 


ing in the Rootabaga world because of 
color and clarity of his 
word-pictures and the mocking, per- 


the grote sque 


suasive quality of his voice. 

Sandburg tests how far he can go— 
how much he can pull our legs—with 
chorus: “Three Stories 
About the Finding of the Zigzag Rail- 
road, the Pigs with Bibs On, the Circus 
Clown Ovens, the Village of Liver-and- 
and the Village of Cream 


his opening 


Onions 


Puffs.” At the beginning we might find 
ourselves saying, “These are wonderful 
for kids. They love these completely 
ridiculous and whimsical tales. | remem- 
ber when I was a kid I loved . . .” but 
soon we are under Sandburg’s spell. 
Along about side two, when “Googler 
and Gaggler, the Two Christmas Babies 
Come Home with Monkey Wrenches,” 
Sandburg stops, but his Rootabaga 
world is just as real as any other and 
still beguiling —Ray BENTLEY 


Books 


POINTS OF VIEW, by W. Somer- 
set Maugham. (Doubleday & Co., Neu 
York, 1959, 284 pp., $4.50.) 








Points of View is a collection of five 
essays of more than usual interest. They 
mark the end to Maugham’s long and 
productive literary career which began 
over 60 years ago and resulted in the 
publication of some 53 works. 

The first essay is “The Three Novels 
of a Poet.” Maugham attempts to give 
a personal history of the poet (Goethe), 
motivation for his novels, and why, “for 
all his knowledge of life, (Goethe) 
lacked the specific gift which would 


have made him a great novelist as well 
as a great poet.” 

“The Saint” is a tale of 
religious beliefs, and how 
met a great religious teacher called 
the Maharshi. “The Prose of Dr. Til- 
lotson” tells of the English Archbishop's 
“strangely uneventful” life, his much- 
admired writing—which influenced Dry- 
den, Swift, Addison—and why 
Maugham thinks so highly of his style. 
“The Short Story” 
ary form from “the night of time when 
the hunter . . . narrated by the cavern 
fire some fantastic had 
heard of” to the works of Poe, James, 
Kipling, Chekhov, and Katherine Mans- 
field. 

Finally, there is “Three Journalists,” 
of the brothers 
(treated as one as they insisted), Jules 
Renard, Paul Leautaud—French 
novelists and men of letters whose jour- 
revealed “riddled with 
prejudices . . . monstrously touchy 
callous to the feelings of others.” 

Points of View offers the reader fine 
examples of Maugham’s essay style, a 
wealth of 
divergent 


India, its 
Maugham 


and 


discusses this liter- 


incident he 


a study Goncourt 


and 


nals them as 


information on five widely 


subjects and abundant lit 


erary references—a possible source ol 
reading material for many vears to 
come, 4 
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THE WU-LYTE IT 


IS SO SIMPLE! 
IT PROJECTS BIG 


BRIGHT PICTURES 


IN COLOR— 


WITHOUT SLIDES! 





The VU-LYTE II Opaque 
Projector is the most 
flexible, easiest to use 
teaching aid in existence. Here’s 
how it works 





Brilliant light is directed on 
1 to the material you place into 
; the VU-LYTE II! 


An optical mirror 
reflects the original copy 
through the lens! 


The VU-LYTE II lens projects 

the picture onto a screen or wall 

—big—bright—dramatic—so 

ALL can see it at once! 

On the screen, magnified 

many times, right side up, 

clear and sharp, is the 

exact picture you placed 

into the VU-LYTE II 

(1 above)! 
Among many other exclusive features 
for teachers is the VU-LYTE II Pointer. 
It is operated from the projector it 
self, points a clear sharp arrow any- 
where on the screen. Write for a 
demonstration of the VU-LYTE II, 
and ask for the FREE brochure: “‘Turn 
Teaching Into Learning”. 


CHARLES 


217 South 18th Street East Orange, New Jerse 


L 


Beacler COMPANY 


‘J 


NATIONAL FILM AWARDS 





Continued from page 11-T 


The Twentieth Century Series: More 
than 25 titles, each 30 mins., B&W. 
Produced by CBS News. Sponsored by 


The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. Distributed by Association 
Films 

The Unchained Goddess: 59 mins.., 


Produced by Frank Capra Pro- 
ductions. Sponsored and distributed by 


color 


Che Bell Svstem. 
Meritorious 
American Engineer: 29 mins., color. 


Sponsored by Chevrolet. Produced and 
distributed by the Jam Handy Organi- 


zation 


The Art of Gift Wrapping: 21 mins 


color. Produced by the Calvin Co. 

Sponsored by Hallmark Cards. Dis- 

tributed by Association Films 
Cotton—Nature’s Wonder Fiber: 28 


mins., color or B&W. Produced by 
Audio Productions. Sponsored by Cot- 
ton Council International. Distributed 
by National Cotton Council 
Energetically Yours: 13 mins., colon 
Produced by Transfilm, Inc. Sponsored 
and distributed by Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N. J.) 
Freedom 
Sponsored by Greyhound Corp. Pro- 


Highway: 35 mins., color. 


HOWARD LANGER, 
Scholastic Teacher Magazine, 
interviews: 
MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
Human Rights. FH 5525. 12” Ip 


JUSTICE WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 
Supreme Court, other views. FC 7350. 10” Ip 

ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
Education. FC 7351. 10” Ip 

SENATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
The Senate. FC 7352. 10” Ip 


AL CAPP 
Humor, Satire. FC 7353. 10” Ip 


MARGARET MEAD 

Anthropology, American Life. FC 7354, 10” Ip 
JAMES FARLEY 

Politics. FC 7355. 10” Ip 


OTHER RECORDS OF INTEREST: 


THE VEEP. Sidney Shalett interviews the late 
Alben W. Barkley—early life—politics, FS 3870. 
12” Ip 

THE UN-TYPICAL POLITICIAN. Myles 
Platt reconstructs with documentary material, the 
aspirations of our political leaders since 1932. 


FC 5501. 12” Ip. 
THE PATRIOT PLAN. The documents and 


speeches that lead to the American Revolution. 
FH 5710. 2-12” Ip 


of 


Free catalog on request 
All ten inch longplay records: $4.25 
All twelve inch longplay records: $3.95 
25% school discount 
Order from: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 


117 West 46th Street New York 36, N. Y 





duced by Jerry Fairbanks Productions. 
Distributed by Association Films. 
Mackinac Bridge Diary: 27 mins., 
B&W. Produced by Jam Handy. Spon- 
sored and distributed by U. S. Steel. 


FILM AND FILMSTRIP DISTRIBUTORS 


Association Films, 347 Madison Ave. 
oe ee a 

Avalon Daggett Productions, 441 No 
Orange Drive, Los Angeles 36, Calif 

Bailey Films, 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 

The Bell System; local Bell Telephone 
Co.; or, for information—Public Re 
lations Dept., A. T. & T. Co., 195 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 7. 

Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 80] 
N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 

Contemporary Films, 13 East 37th St. 
N.. ¥. £2. 36. 

Coronet Films, 65 E 
Chicago 1, Il. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil 
mette, Ill. 


South Water St., 


Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 1. 
Film Associates of California, 1052] 


Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 
Calif. 
Herbert Millington Productions, 
311, Fairlawn, N. J. 
Indiana University, Audio Visual Cen- 
ter, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Continued on page 18-T) 


Box 


AWARD WINNER! 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


I lelilelilelaaliuikeile nm luiktial en. 


wre lge ks 


/ 
THE W 
READY FOR WINTER— 

illustrates the concept of food 
getting and self preservation. 
Your students will enjoy learn- 
ing of the woodpecker’s efficient 
use of its head, beak, claws and 
tail in providing for the months 
to come. They will come to rec- 
ognize this carpenter of the 
forest as a valuable friend of 


man. 
16 mm sound, color 
9 Minutes — $75.00 
Order your preview copy now 
by writing to: 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 


Box 25575-T 
Los Angeles 25, California 


















EBF’s lovely Puss in Boots offers film EBF takes you on an imaginary Trip Christmas on Grandfather's Farm of 
version of Perrault’s famous fairy tale. to the Moon, based on scientific data. 1890's is prize offering of Coronet Films. 


vp 


yee * 
AS 
A f ) 
































mic Rays features unusual animation. the Wind is colorful, eye-catching. Churchill-Wexler’s Treasures of the Earth. 
¥ Film Awards con- 7 
ferred on Coronet ¥ Colony Philippine ) 
NN (1607 through wd \ Family Wd 


Bell System's Strange Case of the Cos- Pan American's Tahiti, Islands Under Minerals and mining are shown in 
Among the YZ The Ny Z and SS 
Scholastic Teacher t 7 Life of a 
= 3 
It is with pride that Coronet Films Other 1958-59 Awards to Coronet Films: 
adds the 1959 Scholastic Teacher Adaptations of Plants and Animals Education in America: Twentieth 
Film Awards to scores of others Audubon and the Birds of America Century Developments 


received in past years for fine film- The Boyhood of George Washington 
making. Again and again when edu-_ Christmas on Grandfather's Farm 


The Human Body: Circulatory System 
The Human Body: Digestive System 
The Jamestown Colony (1607 through 


mis . — a . eal Edgar Allan Poe: Background for 
cati ynal films are being considered, Tie Works 9 1620) (2 Awards) 
ynet ; are i" i ‘ i oe . 
. oronet films are judged among the Education in America: The Seventeenth Leonardo da Vinci and His Art 
finest. Leading educators and other and Eighteenth Centuries Pioneer Journey Across the 
distinguished experts consistently Education in America: The Pmerenen 
; Nineteenth Century Rembrandt: Painter of Man 


give their vote of confidence to the 
fs Foracomplete catalogue, write to: 
world’s largest producer of educa- Dept. ST 59 


e 
tional films . . . living testimony to Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 
“ele l senty Years 
the fact that when you buy Coronet Celebrating Tu Years of 
%: . - Progress Producing the Finest 
hims, you buy the best. in Educational Films 
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|’ a series of nine educational tele 
cans discuss some fundamental 
cussions were produced by the TI 
and WGBH-TV in BOSTON unde! 
Trust and the National Education 
Arbor, Michigan. W Amel! 
station. 


itch for 


As a part of its publication program 
able limited quantities of Digests f 


Issues” series 


use in courses in History and Proble 


tion, write: 


vision programs on which leading Ameri- 


problems we face as citizens. These dis- 


FTS CIVIC EDUCATION CENTER 
grants from the Katharine C Wheeler 
| Television and Radio Center, Ann 
can Issues” on your local TV or radio 


the Civic Education Center has avail- 


r Discussion based on the “American 


[The Center also publishes pocketbooks and pamphlets for 


ms of Democracy. For further informa- 


Civic EDUCATION CENTER 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY 


MEDFORD 55, 


MASSACHUSETTS 





SE 
“SAFE DRIVING 


IMPORTANT. 


Y 


& 


Here’s how you can help: |n this week’s 
issue of the Scholastic magazines, Gen- 
eral Motors has an advertisement which 
emphasizes the student’s responsibility 
when driving. As a reminder, you might 
post a copy of this ad on your school 
bulletin board. For as many reprints as 
you want, simply write to— 


| MOTORS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING + DETROIT 2, MICH. 











ALL STEEL : 


FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6 


Holds 336 filmstrips. 
Each can indexed and filed. 


Maximum capacity — Minimum space 
Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 





Many Models. Send for New Catalog 


Neowmade 


PRODUCTS 
CORP. 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 














NATIONAL FILM AWARDS 
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International Film Foundation, 1 East 
12nd St., N. Y. C. 

[The Jam Handy Organization, 282] 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza 


N.. ¥; ©. 20: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 3 East 

4th St., N. Y. C. 22 
Moody Institute of Science, 11428 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Museum Extension Service, 10 East 
43rd St., N. Y. C. 17. 
National Cotton Council, Box 9905. 


Memphis, Tenn 

The New York Times, Office of Educa- 
tional Activities, Times Square, New 
York City 36. 

Pan American World Airways, 28-19 
Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 


1, N. Y., or District Pan American 
Office. 
Row, Peterson and Co., 1911 Ridge 


Ave., Evanston, III. 
Society for Visual Education, 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), Film Dept., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 

United States Steel ¢ /orp., Film Library, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. 


Walt Disney Productions, 16mm. Divi- 
sion, 2400 West 
bank, Calif. 

Weston Woods Studio, Weston Woods, 


Conn. 


Alameda Ave., Bur- 





Aero-Mayflower’s Mayflower Story 
traces Mayflower II across Atlantic. 





The Woodpecker Gets Ready for Winter 
in Moody film showing bird’s habits. 














Bienvenus a Québec 


Yes indeed, you are welcome in La Province 
de Québec—where the bustle of metropolitan 
Montréal contrasts with the fortifications 
of Québec, North America’s only walled City. 
Tour over magnificent highways through the 






















picturesque, historic towns and villages of 
French-Canada. Enjoy the magnificent fishing 

in Québec’s countless lakes and rivers. 
You will be welcomed with old-time hospitality 





ee , in comfortable modern inns and hotels. 

Squirrel is just one of the Animals 

and Their Homes in Young America film. For free road maps and booklets, write: Provincial Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; or 


48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 


LA PROVINCE DE 











EBF’s Chaucer's England sets stage for 
Canterbury Tales. Above: Pardoner’s Tale. 


TWO CENTURIES MEET IN 


Wileamiburg 





VIRGINIA 
Indiana Univ. film, Asexual Reproduc- 


ee eee ee en oe 
tion, especially good for science classes. $ W illiamsburg, Virginia’s ernor’s I alace, and many 
ex <4, colonial capital, after historic buildings and gar- 

f sous ° . . . > 
ES we thirty years of patient res- dens. Dine in 18th cen- 
=, be toration, ofters you an ad- tury taverns and motor to 


venture into the past. Plan 
tospend three or four days 
and see the Capitol, Gov- 
Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Lodge & Taverns 
The Motor House 


a Double rooms with bath 
“= from $9.00 


nearby Jamestown and 
& Yorktown. Sports include 
® oolf, tennis, swimming. 

‘ Write direct or tact Reser- 









tt f ied ‘ . 
Weston Woods scores with Camel Who 
Took a Walk, based on Tworkov story. 


Hew WTP AN ) wv WO! q 
Ba et Kelty Mey ) / ] 
= a ei / iit) 1 TA verry a 


NBC’s Nightmare in Red, distributed by . ae : 
% For information on School Journeys write to Luther Mitchell, Williamsburg, Virginia * 


McGraw-Hill, traces rise of Bolshevism. 
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Our FILM LIBRARY 
is pleased to have received the 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


FILM AWARD 


And A Previous Winner 


Helen Keller Stor 


STORY 
“A Film for All Times.” 
Bosley Crowther, NEW YORK TIMES 


* * * 


Send for Our Free Catalog of 
Many Other Outstanding Films 


LOUIS de ROCHEMONT ASSOCIATES 
FILM LIBRARY 


267 W. 25th St., N. Y. 1, N. ¥. ORegon 5-7220 














To See the Best of 


EUVUROPE— 


Discerning travelers say “No matter 
what you miss, you must see Ireland.” And you can 
do so at ne extra air fare when you fly via Shannon! 


See the magic beauty of Ireland on a “Songs of Erin 
Tour,” direct from Shannon 1, 2, 4, 6 and 11-day 
tours from $11 to $150, all-inclusive. Enjoy carefree 
travel among friendly people, with plenty of time 
to relax. 

STOP AND SHOP AT SHANNON'S famous duty-free 
shops for finest Irish and European goods at tax-free, 
duty-free bargain prices. 

WHAT YOU SAVE THERE COULD PAY YOUR FARE. 


For literature on 
**Songs of Erin 
_. and ee 

8, see your Trave 
eo Miss Shannon 
K. SHANNON, 33E. FREE AIRPORT 
50th St., New York. 

















| Parade of the States TEFEIErure 
Education Inventory 


Held for R. |. Schools 


By MICHAEL F. WALSH 


State Commissioner of Education 


W e have 


“average 


HODE ISLAND is unique. 
never pretended to be 
After all, Rhode 
colony to declare its independence from 
England and the last of the original 
thirteen to ratify the Constitution. It is 


Island was the first 


the smallest state in the Union only in 
geographic size. It has five times the 
population of Alaska. In fact, Rhode 
Island has almost as great a population 
is Nevada, Wyoming, Vermont, and 
Alaska Thirteen 
larger in area, have fewer people. 

Not only is Rhode Island a small 
state—it is uncrowded, too. Over half 
our land 
beaches, salt water fishing, and climate 
are among the finest in the world. Even 
the President Newport. 


combined. states, all 


area is forests. Our sandy 


vacations in 


| Only two facts mar Rhode Island’s per- 
| fection 
|» You can get higher in the elevator 


of New York’s Empire State Tower 

Building than on our highest ski slope. 

> We haven't any glaciers either. 
Rhode iter its chil 


yesterdays education. We 


Island refuses to 
dren must 
continue to supply our full 
America’s need for leadership in _to- 
morrow’s world. The job is staggering. 
Four dollars will be needed in 1960 to 
buy what three dollars would buy in 
train, two 


share of 


1955. For every teacher we 
are needed. 

In order to maintain its unique po 
sition in the field of education, Rhode 
Island has continued to move forward 
on a broad front. Improving the quality 
of education is a continuing concern of 
the State Board of Education and the 


Enjoy Cool Comfort . 





cost). 


new s.s. AQUARAMA 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- 
dren’s playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional 


Fabian Bachrach phot« 


Michael F. Walsh 


State Legislature and proves to be a 
challenge in this time of monetary in 
Hation and the need for expanded fa 
cilities. 

Che people of the state are meeting 
this challenge by carrying out enthusi- 
astically an all-encompassing program 
conceived and initiated under the lead- 
ership of the State Board of Education. 
Che State Legislature in 1955 provided 
a new minimum salary 
schedule higher than any community 
was then paying. An equalization of 


written into a new 


state-wide 


opportunity was 


foundation program to supply the 


money. Local communities, too, dug 
deeper into their resources. The State 
University and Teachers College ex- 
panded their teacher training programs, 
and our private colleges followed suit. 

Our efforts continue. Early in 1957 
the most complete quality education 
inventory ever undertaken by any state 
completely involving all school systems 
and all students was begun. This mas 
sive undertaking carried out under the 
direction of Dr. E. Gil Boyer, Director 
of Research and Mr. Edward F. Wilcox 
Director of 
quality check of curriculum, pupils, and 


Field Studies consists of a 


pupil achievement as well as a com- 


plete survey of the characteristics of 
teaching staffs, the adequacy of school 
buildings and the legal arrangements 
involving education. 

All students in a grade in the ele- 
mentary schools, a grade in the junio 
high schools, a grade in the senior high 
schools and last June’s graduating class 
throughout the state were thoroughly 


New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 
SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie 


Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving! 
Faster Service 


TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA 
1959 Sailing Season—June 25—Sept. 7 


For illustrated folder write 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. SC-5, 1841 
National Bank Bldg. Detroit 
TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Detroit—Foot of W. Grand 
Blvd. 

Cleveland—Foot of W. Third 














| 
NOW! 


science 
guidance 


film... 


| Choose Chemistry! 


Designed to interest young people in 
science, particularly chemistry and mathematics 
Tom, a ninth grade student, receives o 
chemistry set for his birthday and takes it 
to school. His interest in it leads to a career 
n chemistry. Produced by Ruth O. Bradley, 
San Jose State College 
15 MINUTES. COLOR $150, RENT $7.50; 
B&W $75, RENT $5 


AND ON THE PRIMARY LEVEL... 


Kittens: Birth and Growth 


Two children ore present when their cat gives 
birth to kittens. They learn to care for the 
pets during an eight-week span. This simple 
science lesson prepares children for later pictures 

on human growth and assists teachers in 

discussions about motherhood. A Lawbetts production 

11 MINUTES. COLOR $110, RENT $5; 
B&W $60, RENT $3 


Order your prints today! 
Write for free catalog. 








BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


~? Cuise 


¢*, THROUGH FRENCH if 


See Montreal and historic Quebec, 
Murray Boy and Tadoussac. Visit Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré. Independent or all- 
expense ... superb food and service 
«++ exciting scenery. 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES $75 “P 


3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 
Leave 4 to 5 times weekly. 

SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $149.50 “7 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 
Leave every Mon. A.M. 

The following all-expense, personally 
escorted cruise-tours include all meals, 
sightseeing, transfers, and finest ho- 
tels. Leave Montreal every third day 


MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $142.50 47 

5 days with stay at Chateau Frontenac. 

TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $177.50“? 

7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac, 1 

at Chateau Frontenac. 

ARISTO CRUISES $199.50 “P 

8 days incl. Ritz-Carlton, Manoir 

Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac Hotels. 
U.S. tax extra 

| Folders, reservations from Travel Agents or @ 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 


tested. These students have been given 
standard achievement tests, intelligence 
tests, and the high school graduating 
class completed a specially devised in- 
ventory designed by Dr, Boyer and Ed- 
win F, Hallenbeck of the Rhode Island 
Commission to Study Higher Educa- 
tion. This instrument assesses pupil 
background, high school experiences 
and post-high school plans. A portion 
of this project is being carried on in 
conjunction with the State of New York 
which is carrying on a similar project. 

This comprehensive undertaking, al- 
though nowhere near completed, is 
already supplying the Department of 
Education and the institutions of higher 
learning in the state with information 
which will become our blueprints for 
tomorrow's schools 

Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment in this program has been the 
demand by the people of the state 
for improved curriculum _ offerings. 
Long before the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act gave impetus to the move- 
ment, the State Department of Educa- 
tion was working with the teachers of 
the state to improve the techniques and 
subject matter offerings in the fields of 
science and mathematics. This work 


emphasized the need for a reorganiza- 


tion of the State Department of Educa- 


| tion in order to better serve the needs 
| of the school systems of the state. 


We are indeed a fortunate State. 


| We are better able to support educa- 


tion, and do; we have more well 
trained teachers and pay them more 
(and the way we are growing we still 
need more of them); our students take 
more science, more mathematics, and 
more languages than the average for 
the country; and our comprehensive 
high schools teach everything from 
Classic Greek to paperhanging. 





















































American Legion photo 


“My daddy flunked his income tax!” 
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21-T 


CAEDMON 


for spoken-word records 


Drama and stories, poetry and 
history. cone alive on ree ordings 
by the most gifted actors and 
actresses of our time. Caedmon's 
extensive catalogue has record 
ings to make every class more 
interesting. Here are a few rec 
ommended Cacdmon records: 

LEAVES OF GRASS 

Ed Begley reads Whitman's 
O Captain! My Captain, I Sing My 
self, Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking, and other classic poems 
rC 1037 1-12” $5.95 

POEMS AND STORIES 
OF POE 

Basil Rathbone reads The Raven, 
Annabel Lee, The Masque of the 
Red Death, The Black Cat, and 
others 
rC 1028 1-12 $5.95 

POETRY OF EDNA 
ST. VINCENT MILLAY 

Judith Anderson reads Rena- 
scence, Love is not all, Wild Swans, 
and many other loved poems 
TC 1024 1-12" $5.95 

GREAT AMERICAN 

SPEECHES 

Carl Sandburg, Melvyn Douglas, 
Vincent Price and Ed Begley do bril- 
liant justice to the history-making 
speeches of Patrick Henry, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Clay, Lincoln, Bryan 
and others 
TC 2016 2-12 $11.90 

THE BARRETTS OF 
WIMPOLE STREET 
and SONNETS FROM 

THE PORTUGUESE 

Katherine Cornell and Anthony 
Quayle in the three major scenes, 
and Miss Cornell reading 16 Sonnets 
by Mrs. Browning 
TC 1071 1-12 $5.95 

POETRY OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE 

Sir Ralph Richardson reads Songs 

of Innocence, Songs of Experience, 


and other poems 
TC 1101 1-12 $5.95 
POETRY OF 
COLERIDGE 
Sir Ralph Richardson reads The 
Ancient Mariner, Kubla Khan, and 


others 
TC 1092 1-12 $5.95 
ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND 
Joan Greenwood, Stanley Hollo- 
way and a cast give a wonderful 
reading of Carroll's immortal story 
(Through the Looking-Glass, 
TC 1098, the sequel by the same 
cast, is also just released. ) 
TC 1097 1-12 $5.95 
The complete Caedmon catalogue 
is free upon request. All school and 
library orders receive educational 
discounts. We invite your tnquiries. 


Department Six 
CAEDMON PUBLISHERS 
277 Fifth Avenue ¢ New York 16 








JULIEN 
BRYAN 


Thanks 
Scholastic Teacher 
for its 1959 Award 
to his new color film 
RUSSIA 
Write for his eight page teaching 


guide (free) on this film and on 
JAPAN and THE MIDDLE EAST 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM FOUNDATION 
1 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 














FUE 


MATERIALS 


1. ARNOLD TOURS, p. 22-T 
Information on tours a New Eng 
land’’ (teachers b Estudiante Amer 
cano” (grad. students c) British Isles 
H. S. students 
2. BAILEY FILMS, p. 21-T 
Film catalogue 
3. BELL & HOWELL, p. 3-T 
Private showing ‘750 Specialist 
4. CHARLES BESELER, p. 16-T 
Demonstration of Vu-Lyte !! 
brochure, ‘‘Turn Teaching Into Learning 
__5. CAEDMON RECORDS, p. 21-T 
Complete Caedmon catalogue 
__6. CANADA S/S LINES, p. 21-T 
Folders on cruises 
_7. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Information on “The Canadian See Apr 
17 Teacher, p. 7-T 
—___8. CORONET FILMS, p. 17-T 
Complete catalogue of Coronet films 
___9. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 22-T 
Brochure 
__10. FILM ASSOC. OF CALIF., p. 10-T 
(a) Preview prints of: 1) Explore 
Space ___(2) Life on Dead Tree 3 
Behind Scenes at Supermarket b) Cata 
logue. Indicate position and school system 
——11. FOLKWAYS RECORDS, p. 16-T 
Free catalogue 
—__12. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 18-T 
Reprints of ‘Safe Driving’ ad 
——13. INTERNTL. FILM FOUNDATION, p. 22-T 
8-page teaching guide on film Russia 
and on Japan and Middle East 
— 14. LOUIS DE ROCHEMONT, p. 20-T 
Catalogue of films 
——15. MOODY INSTITUTE, p. 16-T 
Preview print, ‘The Woodpecker 
for Winter’’ 


projector a 


Gets Ready 


Please Print 


Name_ 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


A large selection of independent and escorted 
tours, some with academic credit. Moderate 
rates. Planned by experts in educational and 
student travel. 21 days, from $679 up 
See your travel agent or write 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL COMPANY 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 











Say You Saw It in Scholastic Teacher 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book ee 


ated b cl ires te ho 
I Vaities, na 
omoti 


in ublicity nd pr 
appraisal Write Dept ST-5 
386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


t na 1averti 
Free editorial 


Exposition Press 


ADVANCE Ape hy Fe 


resenre=o hrs. er.—famous Origit 
R r Now a second LA on 


ar gd 


Graduate 


79 Newbury St. 
Boston 16, Mass 


ARNOLD TOURS 





To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


7 


N.Y.C. 


16. MICHIGAN-OHIO NAVIGATION CO., p 
20-T 
Illustrated folder on S/S Aquarama 
._17. NATIONAL COAL ASSN 

a) List of Teaching Aids on coal 

b) Information on careers in coal 
dustry (See May 1 Teacher, p. 3-T 
18. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 18-T 
Catalogue 
19. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
Travel booklet Jet Adventur es_in 
tion’’ (See Apr. 17 Teacher, p. 2-T 
20. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, p. 19-T 
Road maps and booklets 
21. REAL AIRLINES, p. 11-T 
Information: So. America economy air 
22. SHANNON AIRPORT, p. 20-T 
Literature on Erin tours, Shannon shops 
23. STATE OF ILLINOIS, p. 6-T 
Illustrated vacation information 

~——24. TANGLEY OAKS CENTER, p. 2-T 
Copy of Weather Unit 
25. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING, p. 22-T 
Catalogue 
26. TUFTS CIVIC CENTER, p. 18-T 
Information on educational television and 
publications programs 
___27. UNITED AIRLINES 

Information and folders on Mainliner va 
cations. (See May 1 Teacher, p. 2-T 
28. UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CO., p. 22-T 

a) Brochures on tours to Europe 

b) Data on earning free European trip 


— 29. WILLIAMSBURG INN AND LODGE, p. 
19-T 
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Educa 


fares 


Information on a) Williamsburg _(b 
Student tours 


_Grade_ 





School 
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This coupon valid for two tie. 
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“Really, 


WOTrse 


Teache 
handwriting 


Sound Reasoning: 
Johnny, gets 
ill the 


Johnny 


your 
time.” 
“Gosh, Miss Jones, if I wrote 
any better you'd find fault with my 
spe lling . 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Chapter and Verse: A _ six-year-old 
and her four-year-old brother 
difference of opinion which finally led 


had a 


to blows. 

“Children! Children!” 
“Haven't you heard of the 
Rule? 

sputtered the 


exclaimed thei 
mother. 
Golden 

“Yes” 
“but he did unto me 


Mrs. W. E. PETERSON 


six-vear-old 
first.” 


Together 


Friendship: If a man does not make 


new acquaintances as he advances 
through life, he 
left alone. \ 


friends in constant 


will soon find himself 


man, sir, should keep his 
repair. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


book and it 
so cold no fire 
warm me, I know that it is 
If I feel physically as if the 
I know 


ways 


On Poetry: If I read 


makes my whole body 
can ever 
poetry. 
top of my head were taken off, 
poetry. These are the only 
Is there any other way? 


EmiLy DICKINSON 


it 1s 
know it. 


am always 
do not like 


Personally I 
although | 


Distinction: 
ready to learn 
being taught. 


—Winston S. CHURCHILI 


Familiar Fact: The awe and dread 
with which the untutored savage 
templates his mother-in-law are among 
the most familiar facts of anthropology. 

—Sir JaAMes G. FRAZER 


(The Golden Bough 


con 


Share your chuckles. Send us 
favorite story for “Free Period.” 
it on a post card addressed to 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 


12nd St., New York 36, N. Y 


your 
Write 
“Free 

West 





BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 


OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., inc. 
67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3. N.Y 


Prices trom 50< 
Write for tree catalog 5.7 





WRITERS! ATTENTION! 


We are seeking book manuscripts for pub- 
lication under our cooperative plan. All 
subjects welcome. Send your book manu- 
script to CLAYTON PRESS, Atten: Mr. Dobb, 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Program Notes on 


Selected Radio-TV Features 


ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Fri. May 8, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents Fantasyland: “Bongo,” 
novelist Sinclair Lewis’ yarn about a 
circus bear with a yen for the out-of- 
joors. May 29: “I Captured the King of 
the Leprechauns.” Walt Disney and Pat 
O’Brien visit Ireland to find a lepre- 
haun, those 21-inch, 5,000-year-old 
nagic mites who fell from heaven. Their 
earch takes them to an ancient moun- 
tain where Brian Connors of Knock- 
nasheega, king of the leprechauns, lives 

Mon., May 11, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey 
Mouse Club: Newsreel: Boating in the 
Florida Everglades. Fun with a Cam- 
era: Professional photographer Earl 
Theisen coaches the Mouseketeers in 
picture-taking at the San Diego Zoo. 
Jimminy Cricket shows what happens 
vhen children play with fire. May 13: 
Photographer Theisen coaches’ the 
Mouseketeers as they shoot pictures of 
lion cubs at the zoo. May 15: The cam- 

work over the three chim- 
panzees at the San Diego Zoo. 

Tues., May 12, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ad- 
venture Time: A four-part serial alter- 
nating with Mickey Mouse Club on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays through May 
21. Theme of series is “What I want to 
be” and in first show two youngsters, 
Pat Morrow and Duncan Richardson, 
realize their career dreams when Alvy 
Moore, representing an airline, squires 
them through the regular training 
courses for stewardesses and pilots at 
[WA headquarters in Kansas City, Mo 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


ed., May 6, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Emmy 
Awards: Vice-President Nixon will pre- 
sent annual kudos. Also awarding: 
Robert Young, Ed Sullivan, Art Carney, 
Polly Bergen, Don Knotts, Louis Nye, 
Bob Hope, and Jack Benny. The Em- 
mys are awarded as part of the Acad- 
emy’s aim for “the advancement of the 
Arts and Sciences of Television.” It is 
a means of encouraging constant im- 
provement of the medium. Another 
method employed by the Academy to 
further this aim is the creation of a 
Public Information, Lecture and Serv- 
ice Bureau which will help colleges 
and universities through the country 
to establish communication centers, to 
use TV in the classroom, and to edu- 
cate the thousands of men and women 
who are needed for the expanding in- 
justry. Using “TV Guide” for lists of 
the top nominations in major cate- 
gories such as “most outstanding sin- 
gle program of the year,” “best dra- 
matic series,” “best comedy series,” 
best musical or variety series,” “best 
public service program or series,” “best 
news reporting series,” “best special 
news program,’ “best special dramatic 
program,” ask your students to write a 
theme explaining or justifying their 
own preferences in one major category. 
t.. May 9, 10:00 p.m. (ABC) Dance 
Time: Stan Kenton and his orchestra 
from the Hershey Park Ballroom in 


era bugs 


Other top bands of the 
country will appear on later shows. 
Sun., May 10, 8:15 a.m. (NBC) Faith in 
Action: Dr. Paul Tillich, distinguished 
Protestant theologian and philosopher 
(see recent “Time” cover story) in a 
series of conversations: May 10: “Poli- 
tics.” May 17: “Art.” 
12:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns Hopkins 
File 7: “Four for the Show” is an in- 
formal history of the barbershop quar- 


Pennsylvania 


East Berliners flee to West zone. 
Chet Huntley traces history of 
Berlin crisis on Why Berlin? 
Friday, May 8, 8 p.m. (NBC-TV). 


tet, from its beginning in the once- 
important social center, the tonsorial 
parlor, to its present developed form 
in the SPEBSQSA (Society for the Pres- 
ervation and Encouragement of Barber 
Shop Quartet Singing in America). The 
program will present some of the best 
examples of this musical art form. How 
barbershop harmony has _ influenced 
other music and its effect on American 
culture will be discussed by host Lynn 
Poole and special guest Robert John- 
son, director of the Chesapeake Chorus. 

4:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Catholic 
Hour: Original music dramas commis- 
sioned by the National Council of Cath- 
olic Men expressly for telecasting, with 
seven of the nine contributing libret- 
tists and composers from the faculty 
of the Catholic Univ. of America. 

Today: “The Decorator,” a satire on 
Suburbia and “the modern American 
tendency to submit to conformity in 
the social pattern of our lives.” Lib- 
retto is by Frank and Dorothy Getlein; 
music by the Rev. Russell Woolen 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omnibus: A spe- 
cial one-hour version of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “H.M.S. Pinafore,” starring 
Cyril Ritchard. 

Beginning May 17: National Educational 
Television, The Intent of Art: Bartlett 
H. Hayes, Jr., director of the Addison 
Gallery of American Art, Andover, 
Mass., in a seven-week series on the 
purposes which underlie works of art, 
with reference to their meaning for 
the average person in today’s world 
“Art is necessarily identified with its 
environment and when the environ- 
ment changes, art, too, must go through 
a revolution if it is to retain vitality,” 
says Hayes. 


Thurs., May 14, 9:30 p.m 


Fri., 


Sun., May 10, 7:00 p.m. 


Wed., May 6, 6:30 a.m 


DRAMA 


Thurs., May 7, 9:30 p.m 
house 90: Mary Astor 
Mildred Dunnock - stai in 
Hailey’s play about those who are 
caught between the theories of mod- 
ern, scientific nursing, and the human 
demands of patients in a large hos- 
pital. Mary Astor plays Mrs. Ellen 
Bavister, the wife of a cancer patient 
The ordeal she goes through during 
her husband's treatment shows her the 
extent of her own weakness, but this 
revelation itself pushes her to a new 
maturity. Jory is her stricken husband 
Mildred Dunnock is chief nurse 

Wed., May 13, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: “Berlin: City 
with a Short Fuse” by Roger O. Hirson 
is a dramatization of the international 
incident of last February when an 
Army convoy resisted a Soviet order 
for inspection just inside the East Ger- 
man border. You can show your stu- 
dents the differences between the dra- 
matic and documentary modes of anal- 
ysis by having them see and compare 
the content and techniques of this play 
and the NBC-TV documentary “Why 
Berlin?” with Chet Huntley, Friday, 
May 8, 8:00 p.m. STUDY QUESTIONS 
1. What is drama? What are the in- 
dispensable requirements of a play? 
Do you think that “Berlin: City with 
a Short Fuse” meets these require- 
ments? Compare Hirson’s dramatiza- 
tion of the incident with Chet Huntley’s 
reporting in depth on the Berlin sit- 
uation. Which medium gave you the 
greater amount of information? Which 
gave more editorializing or interpreta- 
tion? Which deepened your  under- 
standing of the incident more? 2. Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre features “actuals” 
—real-life incidents dramatized for tel- 
evision. How does an actual differ from 
an original drama? How does it differ 
from a documentary? What is Douglas 
Edwards’ function in “Berlin”? Is he 
a reporter, editor, or narrator in this 
dramatization? 3. What geographical 
and political factors make Berlin such 
an internationally sensitive city? How 
did Berlin become so divided? Has the 
four-power arrangement for governing 
Berlin worked smoothly up to the 
present? 4. Why did the U.S. Army 
refuse the Russians’ order for inspec- 
tion of the truck convoy last Febru- 
ary? What was the significance of this 
incident? (Here students might consult 
newspapers and newsmagazines to com- 
pare interpretations of the affair.) 

(CBS-TV) Play- 

house 90: Reginald Rose’s “A Marriage 

of Strangers.” See study questions last 
week. May 28: Rod Serling’s “The 

Rank and File,” on labor racketeers 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


May 8, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Why 
Berlin? Chet Huntley gives a special 
hour-long report. (See above.) 
(NBC-TV) Red 
China... Update: Some of the growing 
failures in Communist China’s “great 
leap forward” will be inspected in a 
special half-hour film report. Using 
film footage shot by two Swiss trav- 
elers in China less than a month ago, 
the program will show how the Chi- 
nese under Red control are resisting 
communal regimes and are clinging to 
ancient beliefs in the family unit. For 
example, some mothers have refused 
to have their babies cared for in state 
nurseries while they work in the fields 
Other families refuse to eat cafeteria- 
style in the communal mess halls, go- 
ing there only to draw their daily 
food allotments to take home 
(NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Dr. Harvey White 
winds up his physics course with Nobel 
laureates as lecturers. Today, Dr. Carl 
D. Anderson, Cal Tech, on “Positions 
and Pair Production.” Fri., May 15: Dr 
Isidor I. Rabi, Columbia 


(CBS-TV) Play- 
Victor Jory and 
Arthur 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





empty spaces 
to find 
your best 
investment 
in 
reference sets 


NCYCLOPA:DI 


“How many times is it used?” Not, “How much did 


t [hat is the true measure of any investment 
in an encyclopaedia. And there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the 24 volumes of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
achieve the lowest cost per use. 

One reason for this frequent use is that Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica covers more high school subjects 
more thoroughly than any other set. And it is only 
natural that students should turn to the encyclopaedia 


that is so well known—quoted more than one million 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA e 425 N. MICHIGAN AVE 


BRITANNIC 


times a year in television, radio, motion pictures, 
magazines and newspapers. 

Knowledge is priceless, but book budgets do have 
limits. In this light, even the original cost of En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica is low — $5.26 per million 
words, as compared with $7.43 to $17.50 for other 
recognized reference sets. 

For information prepared especially for teachers 
and librarians, send a postcard to John R. Rowe, 
Educational Director, Dept. 162MC, address below. 





e CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


